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Every  modern  banking  service  is 
provided  by  this  strong  progressive 
Bank. 

Over  1,500  Pipe  Organs 
of  all  sizes  have  been  built 
by  us  and  installed  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Casavant  Freres,  Limited 

St.-Hyacinthe,  Que.,  Canada. 

Established  in  1879 

The  New  Year  of  1935  will  bring  its 
new  problems  and  customs,  all  of 
which  we  will  meet  with  our  best  ef= 
forts  and  we  ask  the  co-operation  of 
all  our  friends  for  whom  we  wish  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 
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JANBY  OIL  CO. 

An  Oberlin  Institution 
S.  Main  St.  E.  Lorain  St. 

Hixon-Peterson  Lumber  Co. 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES 

Everything  in  Building 
Material 
COAL 

George  T.  Sedgeman 

FINE  FURNITURE 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

35  E.  College  St.  Oberlin,  Ohio 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

A.  Nabakowski  Co. 

The  Oberlin  College 

IV  e Sell  llie  Best  and  Repair 
the  Rest 

Song  Book 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

Now 

Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 

AMHERST,  OHIO 

$1.00 

At  the  Alumni  Office 

Referring  To  This  Issue: 

“The  Value  of  Freedom/'  by  Professor  Oscar  Jaszi, 
is  a moving  little  talk,  growing  out  of  a great  and  sad 
experience.  It  is  philosophical,  not  political,  calling  our 
attention  to  one  of  the  eternal  verities  that  today  is  in 
danger  of  being  eclipsed. 

# * * 

Linda  A.  Eastman  h’24,  head  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  outstanding  in  her  field,  is  a valued  member  of 
the  Oberlin  family.  Her  description  of  the  libraries’ 
plight  under  the  depression  is  relevant  to  all  communities, 
should  be  the  concern  of  all  educated  people  everywhere. 

* * * 

We  are  trying  an  experiment  in  the  January  issue — 
a symposium  on  the  subject:  Is  Oberlin  Unique?  Five 
faculty  members  have  contributed  their  “views”  on  this 
difficult  theme  — Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  ’00,  assistant  to  the 
President,  Professor  P.  T.  Fenn,  Jr.,  of  the  Political  Sci- 
ence Department,  Professor  Clarence  Ward  of  the  Art 
Department,  Professor  R.  H.  Stetson  ’93  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  and  William  H.  Seaman  ’24,  Direc- 
tor of  Admissions.  In  fairness  to  the  contributors,  we  has- 
ten to  say  that  these  opinions  are  intended  in  no  way  to 
represent  anything  more  than  an  individual  point  of  view, 
and  are  but  tentative  expressions  of  an  impalpable  reality. 
The  results  are,  nevertheless,  interesting,  and  we  hope 
many  of  you  will  be  so  moved  that  you  will  sit  down 
and  write  us  replies — in  commendation  or  refutation — - 
either  as  letters  or  in  article  form.  The  lists  are  open ; 
all  knights  errant  will  be  cordially  welcomed  ! 

*•  -*  -* 

Do  notice  the  picture  page  this  month,  which  shows  five 
types  of  student  project  under  the  FERA.  We  are  es- 
pecially pleased  with  our  own  office  force,  which  looks 
something  like  the  Dione  family.  The  tree  in  the  back- 
ground is  a Christmas  tree! 

-*  * * 

The  Christmas  Holidays  seem  to  affect  various  peo- 
ple in  various  ways.  Under  their  influence  Professor 
R.  A.  Jelliffe  waxes  poetical — and  we  should  all  be 
very  glad. 

# * * 

Interesting  Campus  News:  The  publishing  of  Van- 
guard, the  extension  of  the  plan  for  alumni  cooperation 
in  admissions,  the  experience  of  an  ex-member  of  the 
faculty  in  Czecho-slovakia  this  fall;  basketball  prospects; 
only  one  senior  to  be  sent  to  Shansi  this  summer;  the 
death  of  a member  of  the  freshman  class.  Among  the 
interesting  alumni  news  is  the  fact  that  an  Oberlin  man 
started  the  munitions  story;  the  appointment  of  a chair- 


man for  the  Alumni-Faculty  Committee  that  is  to  study 
the  recent  Alumni  Questionnaire;  the  story  of  an  Ober- 
lin medal  in  France. 

* *-  * 

Read  the  Warning  Sign — every  once  in  a while  un- 
scrupulous people  approach  our  alumni  with  some  sort 
of  a sob  story  and  pleas  for  help.  It  may,  of  course,  be- 
genuine — but  it  is  a good  plan,  unless  you  know  the  per- 
son, to  check  up  on  facts  before  contributing. 

* *■  * 

The  Alumni  Fund  pledged  nearly  $700  additional  in- 
December.  Let’s  try  to  better  this  in  January.  The 
fund  means  an  Alumni  Secretary',  and  scholarship  aid  to- 
the  College.  The  goal  for  this  first  y'ear  is  $8,000. 

* * * 

The  columns  of  News-notes  are  perhaps  the  most  vi- 
tal part  of  the  Magazine.  Help  us  to  keep  them  so  by 
sending  in  news  about  y'ourself  and  about  your  Oberlin 
friends.  And  send  it  in  promptly. 
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“You  Will  Be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


19  3 5 

QOOD  WILL 


GOOD  M ILL  may  be  expressed  by  the  making  of  a good  Will. 


The  fact  that  colleges  must  depend  in  part  upon  bequests  is  well  known.  No 
year  passes  without  one  or  more  bequests  to  Oberlin  College  from  friends  who  have 
believed  in  its  work  and  who  wanted  to  share  in  it.  In  the  past  fourteen  years 
^461,837.09  has  come  to  the  College  by  bequest,  in  addition  to  the  great  endowment 
from  C.  M.  Hall  of  ’85. 


The  making  of  a Will  is  a simple  matter  and  the  part  of  common  prudence. 
The  one  essential  is  that  you  do  it  and  if  necessary  change  it  as  often  as  you  may  think 
best. 


Have  you  thought  about  putting  Oberlin  in  your  Will,  as  an  expression  of  your 
good  will  and  that  you  may  permanently  have  a share  in  the  enduring  work  of  the 
College  ? 


Consult  your  lawyer.  Write  to  W.  F.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Ober- 
lin, Ohio,  for  specific  information  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  College,  the  wording 
of  bequests,  etc.  The  corporate  name  to  be  used  is: 


“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College.” 
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The  Christmas  season  brings  many  reflections  in  its 
train.  Or  it  would  bring  reflections  in  its  train  if  we 
could  become  still  enough  pools  to  mirror  them.  As  it 
is,  we  catch  but  broken  lights,  bright  bits 
ON  BEING  of  the  moon  glinting  on  the  troubled 

BUSY  waters  of  “busy-ness.”  It  seems,  indeed, 

gently  ironical  that  one  of  the  potentially 
most  beautiful  times  of  the  year  should  be  so  disfigured 
by  hurry  and  bustle.  “That’s  part  of  Christmas,”  you 
say,  immediately  rallying  to  the  defense.  Yes,  dear 
reader,  it  is  part  of  Christmas,  alas;  worse  still,  it  is  part 
of  all  our  seasons.  The  Christmas-tide  but  brings  it  out 
in  greater  virulence. 

Familiar  to  us  all  is  the  remark  that  man  today  is 
greedy  for  life.  We  are  forever  craning  our  necks 
and  straining  our  eyes  and  patrolling  our  horizons  to 
make  sure  that  nothing  escapes  us.  We  dash  madly  at 
each  new  play  and  each  new  novel,  attend  each  concert, 
view  each  exhibition  of  art.  We  go  to  hear  lectures  on 
“worth  while”  subjects.  We  take  music  lessons,  sports 
lessons,  bridge  lessons.  We  multiply  our  social  engage- 
ments. We  improve  our  minds.  In  this  dreary  round 
pleasure  is  almost  extinct.  We  fight  hard  to  keep  the  spark 
alive,  but  sooner  or  later,  except  in  sporadic  instances,  it 
is  almost  inevitably  replaced  by  the  phj'sical  momentum 
of  rushing  from  one  engagement  to  another,  and  a grim 
sense  of  duty.  The  “new  leisure”  our  labor-saving  de- 
vices and  ready-to-wears  have  won  us  is  more  than  eaten 
up  by  the  corresponding  distractions  that  have  sprung 
full-grown  from  the  head  of  the  technical  age.  There  is 
more  to  do — more  to  amuse  ourselves  with — more 
(euphemistically  described)  “public  and  social  obliga- 
tions.” And  so  far,  we  supposedly  civilized  people  do 
not  seem  to  have  done  very  much  towards  adjusting  our- 
selves to  the  increased  load. 

One  can  take  comfort,  of  course,  in  the  thought  that 
over  a period  of  several  generations  a type  will  be  de- 
veloped that  can  stand  the  pace  and  the  strain.  Actually, 
most  of  us  do  manage  to  bear  up  physically,  and  to  a cer- 
tain extent  nervously,  even  now.  But  can  we,  except  in 
isolated  instances,  stand  the  pace  spiritually?  Do  not 
most  of  us,  temporarily  removed  from  our  dear  familiar 
tread-mill,  lapse  into  boredom,  and  wonder  what  on  earth 
to  do  with  our  days  and  our  nights? 

Advancing  civilization  doubtless  requires  us  to  be  in- 
creasingly aware  of  a number  of  things.  The  public  at 
large  has  opportunity  to  appreciate,  and  even  to  partici- 
pate in,  certain  forms  of  cultural  activities  our  ancestors 
were  denied.  The  once  exclusive  privileges  of  aristocracy 
in  the  matters  of  learning  and  aesthetics  have  by  now 
largely  diffused  down  through  the  middle  class.  In  time 
these  privileges  should  filter  through  to  the  lowest  stra- 
tum of  society.  Our  mental  horizons  are  indubitably 
wider,  our  interests  more  varied,  than  mental  horizons 
and  interests  were  generally,  one  hundred  and  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  To  refuse  these  gifts  would  be  to  refuse 
the  “life  more  abundantly”  of  Biblical  phrase. 

But  what  about  the  other  side  of  it,  the  side  that 
transforms  these  opportunities  into  rigid  obligations? 


What  blind  urge  pushes  us  relentlessly  through  days  of 
“efficiency”  and  evenings  of  “pleasure,”  with  so  many 
ounces  daily  of  “cultural  pursuits”  taken  like  doses,  on 
the  side?  Is  rush  necessary  to  civilization?  Does  it 
make  us  better,  happier,  more  interesting  people  to  live 
days  of  jig-saw  puzzle  complexity,  with  just  so  many 
pieces  that  must  be  neatly  fitted  together  before  head  can 
touch  pillow  at  night?  By  concentrating  on  sheer  num- 
bers of  things  that  must  be  done,  and  pushing  success- 
fully through  them,  we  can  induce  in  ourselves  a pleasant 
thrill  of  power  and  accomplishment;  but  could  our  activ- 
ities by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called  living? 

Being  “busy,”  of  course,  has  been  one  of  the  abiding 
problems  of  the  individual,  from  the  daj^s  of  Mary  and 
Martha  onward.  And  in  so  far  as  it  is  a problem  for  the 
individual,  two  solutions  are  possible,  and  both  are  neces- 
sary. It  can  be  attacked  by  ruthlessly  weeding  out  non- 
essentials,  denying  oneself  the  easier  course  of  grasping 
at  everything  rather  than  make  a choice.  The  successful 
life,  like  the  successful  work  of  art,  owes  a large  part  of 
its  effectiveness  to  skillful  selection  . . . The  second 
weapon  of  attack  is  the  creation  within  the  self  of  a spirit- 
ual center  of  gravity,  so  that  one  can  literally  live  within 
each  succeeding  moment  rather  than  hang  suspended  in 
uneasy  anticipation  midway  between  the  present  task  and 
the  task  to  come.  The  “center  of  quietness”  is  more  than 
a mystical  abstraction.  It  is  a crying  need  if  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  surmount  the  myriad  demands  on  his  time 
and  energy  that  confront  him. 

The  Mary  and  Martha  allegory  has  wider  applica- 
tion today,  however,  than  the  merely  personal  and  in- 
dividual. It  typifies  a spiritual  malaise  of  society  as  a 
whole.  W e can  devoutly  hope  the  present  is  but  a per- 
iod of  transition ; the  feverish  hurry  the  reaction  of  chil- 
dren who  have  not  yet  learned  the  wise  use  of  automobiles, 
telephones,  radios,  sports,  books  and  time.  But  it  might 
very  w'ell  merit  the  attention  and  brains  of  college  men 
and  women  generally,  to  devise  a pattern  of  life  that  is 
gracious,  orderly,  leisured,  removed  from  the  rush  which 
is  not  pleasure,  and  the  bustle  which  is  an  ugly  substi- 
tute for  achievement. 

And  now  another  landmark  of  old  Oberlin  — for 
those  that  happen  to  know  about  it  — is  going.  The 
Cinderella  of  a house  that  stood  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Woodland  and  Lorain  — the  shabby, 
brown,  wistful  building,  gaunt  and  sagging 
COLONIAL  ancl  old — is  no  more.  That  building  was 
HALL  the  only  surviving  fragment  of  Colonial 

Hall,  erected  in  1836,  serving  the  College 
faithfully  for  many  years,  and  finally  dismembered  and 
carted  away  in  the  late  1860’s. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  Professor  Wil- 
liam H.  Chapin  s article  on  Colonial  Hall,  that  appeared 
in  the  Magazine  for  March,  1930.  According  to  Mr. 
Chapin,  the  building  was  of  especial  interest  in  that  half 
the  cost  of  it  was  financed  by  the  Oberlin  colonists,  to 

(Continued  on  Page  105) 


The  Value  of  Freedom 

By  PROFESSOR  OSCAR  JASZ1* 


j have  returned  from  Europe  in  a very  depressed 

state  of  mind.  In  the  whole  of  Central  Europe,  and 
in  the  Balkans,  one  is  breathing  in  a suffocating  atmos- 
phere. Even  in  the  worst  centuries  of  absolutism  by 
God’s  grace,  personal  liberty  never  stood  at  such  a low 
ebb  as  now. 

During  my  travels  in  five  countries,  I was  continu- 
ally haunted  by  the  image  of  a boy — -a  boy  exactly  of  your 
age,  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  He  came  from  a noble  French  family,  and 
lived  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago.  He  became  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  the  greatest  Frenchman  of  the 
century,  the  famous  philosopher  Montaigne,  who  re- 
garded him  as  his  superior,  and  to  whose  memory  he  de- 
voted his  immortal  essay  On  Friendship.  In  the  age  be- 
tween sixteen  and  eighteen  Etienne  de  La  Boetie  (this 
was  the  name  of  the  boy)  wrote  a short  pamphlet  which 
he  called  Discourse  on  Voluntary  Servitude,  often  quoted 
as  Against  the  One.  This  work  of  the  young  student 
acquired  national  fame  after  his  short  life  was  over.  The 
persecuted  French  Protestants,  the  Huguenots,  took  it 
with  them  all  over  the  world.  It  kindled  later  the  ardor 
of  eighteenth  century  revolutionists  in  their  fight  against 
absolutism,  and  in  the  nineteenth,  the  great  Socialist- 
Christian  Lamennais  re-edited  it  when  the  fight  was  go- 
ing on  for  a new  freedom. 

What  made  such  a profound  impression  on  his  con- 
temporaries, and  upon  many  succeeding  generations,  and 
what  also  brought  him  to  my  mind  amid  so  many  dark 
scenes  of  oppression  and  violence,  was  the  fact  that  there 
is  perhaps  no  other  literary  product  which  expresses  the 
craving  for  liberty  and  the  ignominy  of  servitude  with 
such  conviction  and  enthusiasm  as  the  booklet  of  the  un- 
dergraduate at  the  University  of  Orleans.  He  knew 
very  well  what  the  longing  for  liberty  means,  because 
around  him  there  was  the  bloody  chaos  of  autocratic  rule 
combined  with  religious  persecutions,  and  occasional 
riots  of  starving  workers.  That  was  a time  when  the 
soul  of  France  was  poisoned,  and  the  boy  had  almost  an 
anticipated  vision  of  the  terrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s Day. 

In  these  unfortunate  times,  after  the  terrible  days  of 
Bordeaux,  when  “one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  were 
hanged,  decapitated,  broken  on  the  wheel,  quartered,  or 
burned,”  his  juvenile  mind  embarked  upon  the  topic 
which  later  became  the  central  theme  of  Rousseau, 
Thoreau,  Tolstoi,  Gandhi,  and  many  other  great  men 
who  have  suffered  and  fought  for  freedom:  “Man  is 
born  free,  yet  he  is  everywhere  in  chains.”  This  state- 
ment of  Rousseau  was  anticipated  by  La  Boetie  some 
two  hundred  years  earlier  when  he  exclaimed:  “What 
misfortune  is  this?  Or  what  crime,  what  miserable 
crime?  To  see  an  infinite  number  of  citizens  not  obey- 
ing, but  serving;  not  being  governed,  but  tyrannised; 
not  having  property,  kin,  children,  nor  even  calling  their 
lives  their  own  ....  Shall  we  call  this  cowardice? 
Shall  we  say  that  those  who  live  in  servitude  are  cow- 
ards and  faint-hearted?  If  two  or  three  do  not  defend 

•Chapel  talk,  October  31,  1934. 


themselves  against  one,  it  is  strange,  but  still  possible; 
one  might  rightly  say  that  they  wanted  courage  .... 
If,  however,  we  see  not  a hundred,  not  a thousand  men, 
but  a hundred  provinces  and  a thousand  cities,  and  a 
million  men  incapable  or  unwilling  to  attack  one  from 
whom  even  the  most  favored  of  all  receives  only  the 
misery  of  being  a serf  and  a slave — what  shall  we  call 
this  submission?  Is  it  cowardice?” 

The  message  of  the  boy  has  been  forgotten  now  for  a 
hundred  years.  His  flaming  speech  against  tyranny 
seemed  anachronistic  for  the  new  era  of  Democratic  con- 
stitutionalism. Did  tyrants  really  exist?  Their  terrible 
deeds  were  perhaps  only  a legend  and  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Day  massacre  only  the  outburst  of  the  religious 
hysteria  of  a barbarous  age.  The  problems  of  La  Boetie 
and  Rousseau  no  longer  interested  the  period  of  Human 
Rights,  and  their  passionate  discussions  appealed  only  to 
literary  or  political  historians. 

I 

Traveling  through  Central  Europe,  I had  a ghastly 
feeling  that  the  long  forgotten  ages  of  servitude,  tyranny, 
and  massacres  have  returned.  Political  rights  confis- 
cated, liberty  of  press  and  speech  ignored,  the  co-opera- 
tive life  of  centuries  crushed,  even  religious  liberty  in- 
vaded again,  no  possibility  for  criticism  and  discussion, 
not  even  private  conversation  in  a small  friendly  circle 
is  allowed.  You  must  look  carefully  around  you  in  the 
capitals  of  formerly  free  countries,  in  Vienna,  in  Berlin, 
in  Budapest,  in  Belgrade,  because  you  can  be  sure  that 
you  are  surrounded  by  spies,  and  that  the  secret  police 
will  soon  interfere.  Even  a well-protected  foreigner 
formally  introduced  to  influential  statesmen  can  easily 
have  curious  experiences.  Some  very  strange  things  hap- 
pened to  me,  which  time  forbids  me  to  relate.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  all  these  countries  where  fear  and  distrust  rule 
is  that  a little  underling  can  cause  serious  trouble.  And 
this  is  the  real  danger  of  all  dictatorships:  besides  Stalin, 
Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  other  dictators,  there  are  many 
thousands  of  little  dictators,  very  often  not  knowing,  or 
misunderstanding  the  intentions  of  their  chiefs,  or  doing 
things  out  of  greed  and  dishonesty  which  might  easily 
ruin  many  lives. 

Almost  everywhere  I traveled  there  was  an  atmos- 
phere of  insecurity,  or  terror,  under  which  all  the  people 
live  who  are  not  protected  by  the  ruling  group.  I he 
secret  accusation  of  an  enemy  can  cause  your  immediate 
imprisonment,  or  the  loss  of  your  position.  Private  mili- 
tary organizations  and  bands  of  conspirators  abound,  con- 
tinually menacing  with  new  civil  wars.  Everywhere 
the  forgotten  surroundings  of  La  Boetie.  And  the  thir- 
tieth of  June,  the  bloody  massacre  in  Germany,  reminded 
me  that  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  has  again  become  a re- 
ality. Later  the  assassination  of  Chancellor  Dollfuss 
showed  that  tyrannicide  does  not  belong  among  the 
memories  of  an  antiquated  age.  All  these  things  have 
become  desperately  modern  again,  and  I asked,  with  the 
undergraduate  of  Orleans:  “What  misfortune  is  this? 
Or  what  crime,  what  miserable  crime?” 
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And  the  whole  problem  of  human  servitude  came 
into  my  mind,  and  I found  no  better  answer  than  did 
La  Boetie  four  hundred  years  ago:  “It  has  always  hap- 
pened that  five  or  six  have  had  the  ear  of  the  tyrant  . . . 
or  have  been  called  by  him  to  become  accomplices  of  his 
cruelty  . . . These  six  have  six  hundred  under  them  who 
profit  by  their  relation  to  them,  and  they  make  of  these 
six  hundred  what  they  themselves  are  to  the  tyrant. 
These  six  hundred  keep  under  six  thousand  whom  they 
have  raised  to  eminence  by  procuring  for  them  either 
governments  of  provinces,  or  the  management  of  finances 
....  They  do  so  much  wrong  that  they  cannot  continue 
to  live  except  under  the  shadow  of  their  masters,  and  can- 
not escape  the  law  and  punishment  except  by  their  help. 
Great  is  the  retinue  which  comes  after  this,  and  whoever 
would  amuse  himself  by  unwinding  this  thread  would 
see  that  not  six  thousand,  but  a hundred  thousand,  even 
millions  are  attached  to  the  tyrant  by  this  cord,  making 
use  of  it  to  further  their  own  ends,  like  Jove  in  Homer, 
who  boasts  that  he  could  pull  toward  himself  all  the 
Gods,  if  he  but  drew  the  chain 

But  what  grieves  me  the  most  is  not  the  spectacle  of 
oppression  and  violence.  All  the  cruelties  and  injustices 
of  the  present  may  be  corrected  if  the  source  of  our  moral 
and  intellectual  integrity  remains  unadulterated.  The 
appalling  and  distressing  thing  is  exactly  this:  That  the 

new  generation  has  lost  its  feeling  for  liberty,  that  most 
of  the  young  people  have  become  color  blind  to  free- 
dom. Even  here  in  Oberlin,  this  old  citadel  of  freedom, 
where  for  the  first  time  the  two  great  impediments  to 
freedom,  the  color  line  and  the  sex  line,  were  broken 
down,  there  is  a growing  number  of  those  who  regard 
freedom  as  an  antiquated  ideology,  the  sentimentalism 
of  philosophers,  or  the  laissez-faire  reminiscences  of  a fat 
bourgeoisie.  The  conception  that  freedom  has  been  the 
greatest  force  of  our  whole  historical  evolution,  has  dis- 
appeared in  a great  many  juvenile  brains.  Young  peo- 
ple begin  to  stretch  their  necks  for  the  noose  of  dictators, 
the  only  difference  being  that  some  are  desirous  of  a 
Fascist,  others  of  a Bolshevist  dictatorship. 

II 

How  did  this  incredible  situation  arise?  I see  two 
causes:  First,  the  freedom  of  the  mind — which  is  the 
unchecked  development  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  has  come,  at  least  seemingly,  into  collision  with 
what  I would  call  the  freedom  of  the  stomach,  which 
means  free  development  of  our  biologic  tendencies.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  case  of  such  a conflict  the  free- 
dom of  the  stomach  will  prevail  according  to  the  old 


dictum,  primurn  vivere  tleintle  philosophari  (first  to  live, 
and  afterwards  to  philosophize).  And  as  both  the  Fas- 
cist and  the  Bolshevik  demagogy  were  successful  in  mak- 
ing young  people  believe  that  only  a dictatorship  can  give 
bread,  the  cause  of  freedom  has  been  compromised.  The 
blind  masses  do  not  see  that  the  standard  of  living  is  far 
lower  in  all  existing  dictatorships  than  in  countries  dem- 
ocratically governed.  The  second  cause  of  the  treason 
against  freedom  is  the  materialistic  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology which  sees  nothing  more  in  our  mental  and  social 
life  than  reflexes  and  patterns,  mores  and  habits.  Change 
simply  the  environment  and  you  will  get  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent human  nature.  The  democratic  illusion  of  free- 
dom will  give  place  to  the  well-organized  servitude  of 
well-fed  and  well-sheltered  human  beings,  a kind  of  do- 
mesticated mankind  under  the  whips  and  bayonets  of 
illuminated  dictators.  This  conception  is  manifestly 
monstrous.  The  truth  is  that  the  essence  of  progress 
means  the  destruction  of  time-old  patterns  and  mores 
by  free,  far-sighted,  and  independent  individuals.  If  a 
dictatorship  annihilates  those  personalities,  it  annihilates 
not  only  freedom,  but  all  possibility  of  progress. 

Our  academic  youth  is  more  and  more  captivated  by 
those  two  fallacies.  Here  we  face  the  fundamental  dan- 
ger of  our  present  world  situation — a danger  which  even 
an  unsophisticated  peasant  girl  may  realize.  An  Ameri- 
can lady  who  is  a resident  of  Italy,  narrates  that  she 
asked  her  Italian  servant  girl,  who  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  America,  why  she  should  be  so  eager  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  The  girl  answered : “Signorina,  I 
think  it  is  like  this — in  the  States  I can  go  out  in  the 
street  and,  if  I wish,  holler  at  the  top  of  my  voice  that 
the  President  is  a fool.  Nobody  cares  what  I say.  The 
President,  he  don’t  care.  I am  only  poor  nut  hollering. 
In  Italia  if  I whisper  in  the  ear  of  my  best  friend  that 
il  Duce  is  a fool,  in  two  hours  the  Carabinieri  will  be  at 
my  door.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  humble  peasant  girl  is  much 
wiser  than  many  high-brow  intellectuals.  She  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  I say  with  her,  as  an  axiom  of  the 
deepest  political  philosophy:  in  a country  in  which  you 
cannot  call  the  transitory  head  of  sovereignty  a damned 
fool  without  being  murdered  and  imprisoned  or  molested 
in  your  life,  such  a country  is  not  a place  where  free 
and  dignified  people  can  live.  Because  this  truth  ex- 
tremely stated  (and  all  moral  principles  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  absolute  terms  to  show  what  they  really  mean) 
implies  the  existence  of  the  holy  political  trinity:  free 

thought,  free  speech,  free  organization.  Without  these 
we  may  become  well-fed  creatures,  devoted  to  games, 
parades,  and  physical  exercise;  but  we  cease  to  be  men. 


The  Case  of  Our  Libraries: 
Cripples,  Crutches  and  Cures 

By  LINDA  A.  EASTMAN  h’24 


A neat  little  woman  took  her  books  to  the  charging 
desk,  two  books  carefully  selected  for  each  member 
of  her  family,  and  as  she  stowed  them  away  in  her 
basket  she  said,  “Now  that  we  have  no  money  for  con- 
certs or  theatres,  movies  or  parties,  these  books  give  us 
all  of  our  cultural  and  recreational  life.” 

Her  remark  brought  to  mind  those  various  other 
wives  who,  in  these  years  of  unemployment,  have  said 
to  us  feelingly  that  reading  the  books  the  Library  sup- 
plied was  the  only  thing  that  kept  their  husbands  sane ; 
and  not  infrequently  a man  has  exclaimed  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Library',  he  would  “go  and  jump  into 
the  lake”  or  “be  a patient  at  Newburgh”  or  “end  it  all.” 
The  daughter  who  came  for  books  to  interest  and  occupy 
her  father  and  brothers  voiced  a common  condition  and 
need  when  she  said  that  now  that  they  were  at  home 
every  day  with  nothing  to  do,  they  got  so  terribly  on 
one  another’s  nerves  that  life  was  becoming  almost  un- 
bearable for  all  of  them,  but  especially  for  her  poor 
mother. 

“I  want  you  to  know  that  the  books  I got  here  en- 
abled me  to  pass  my  examination  and  get  the  position 
I was  trying  for.” 

“I  planned  my  house  and  built  the  chimney  with  the 
help  of  books  from  the  Library.” 

“The  information  I found  here  saved  me  a trip  to 
Washington.” 

“With  the  aid  of  data  we  dug  out  of  your  books  our 
Company  has  just  landed  a fat  contract.” 

A great  variety  of  such  unsolicited  statements  coming 
to  our  public  librarians  continuously  throughout  the  de- 
pression, has  testified  to  the  vital  importance  of  library 
service,  especially  during  such  a period.  The  potential 
influence  of  the  progressive  public  library  as  a social 
agency  operating  through  its  book  service  in  the  stabiliz- 
ing of  morale,  in  conserving  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
values,  and  primarily  in  the  opportunities  it  affords  for 
self-education  and  as  a source  for  needed,  reliable  infor- 
mation, can  hardly  be  over-rated.  “Our  chief  treasury 
now,”  writes  Professor  Overstreet  in  a recent  book,  “is 
the  public  or  semi-public  library.  Here  are  resources  to 
fill  a man’s  time  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Here,  too,  is  the 
ultimate  democracy.  For  here  the  lords  of  the  intellect 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  mediocre  and  the  inconsequen- 
tial. And  here  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  reader 
be  himself  inconsequential  or  a lord  of  the  intellect — the 
treasures  of  the  world  are  at  his  command.  There  is  some- 
thing so  subtly  revolutionary  about  this  that  it  has 
scarcely  been  noticed.  In  the  library,  the  old  order  of 
high  and  low,  wealthy  and  indigent,  powerful  and  weak, 
has  completely  vanished.  Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar 
man — yes,  and  thief  (provided  he  refrains  from  his 
trade) — have  here  their  common  ground  of  meeting  and 
of  privilege.  Is  the  library,  perhaps,  the  forerunner  of 
the  day  when  we  shall  build  a society  on  the  truly  civil- 
ized principle  of  ‘to  each  according  to  his  needs?”’ 


Is  it  not  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  time,  that  these  li- 
braries, when  needed  as  never  before,  have  been  forced 
to  drastic  curtailments  of  service?  Ohio  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  a state  in  which  this  irony  has  been  aug- 
mented and  bad  matters  made  worse  by  omissions  and 
ambiguities  in  framing  the  laws,  which  resulted  disas- 
trously for  the  libraries.  When  their  source  of  income 
was  changed  in  1932,  from  the  tax  on  real  estate  to  that 
on  intangible  property,  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  and  when  the  tax  was  finally  col- 
lected, its  distribution  was  delayed  well  into  the  fall 
by  an  injunction  suit  which  had  to  be  carried  from  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  on 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision.  In  1933  an  unpre- 
cedented number  of  thousands  of  petitions  from  citizens 
to  the  Legislature  led  to  amendments  which  supposedly 
remedied  the  defects  in  the  law.  Its  constitutionality 
was  attacked,  however,  in  another  suit  which  again  had 
to  be  fought  through  the  three  courts.  Adverse  interpre- 
tations of  the  law  in  two  counties  brought  a later  men- 
ace, and  had  the  income  tax  bill  which  passed  the  House 
in  the  recent  special  session  of  the  Legislature  become  a 
law,  it  would  have  left  every  public  library  in  the  State 
without  a cent  of  tax  support,  while  our  latest  informa- 
tion is  that  its  final  action  may  have  unwittingly  done 
this  very  thing  for  the  coming  year. 

Although  not  one  of  these  errors  in  the  laws  was  in- 
tentional on  the  part  of  our  law-makers,  this  fact  could 
in  no  way  mitigate  the  resultant  catastrophies  to  our  li- 
braries. It  seems  superfluous  to  say  that  libraries  should 
not,  and  of  course  do  not,  expect  more  than  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  public  funds,  but.  when  this  is  de- 
nied, or  granted  only  spasmodically  and  as  the  result  of 
the  effort  and  energy  of  library  officials  which  is  thus 
diverted  from  its  normal  functions  of  efficient  library 
operation,  it  becomes  a matter  of  very  serious  and  gen- 
eral concern. 

As  Ohio  is  but  one  of  the  states  in  which  there  have 
been  disastrous  crises  for  the  libraries,  the  story  of  their 
difficulties  is,  with  variations,  of  much  more  than  state- 
wide application.  Just  how  has  their  work  been  af- 
fected ? 

Rooks  and  periodicals  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  li- 
braries, and  many  of  them  have  been  without  any  funds 
whatever  for  purchasing  even  those  publications  most  es- 
sential to  their  communities  for  information  on,  or  under- 
standing of,  the  many  grave  problems  which  are  now 
menacing  the  very  foundations  of  our  civilization.  Such 
book  collections  as  they  have  are  diminishing  in  size 
and  usability  through  lack  of  money  for  repairs.  Hours 
of  opening  have  been  shortened,  and  in  various  places 
limited  to  but  one  or  two  afternoons  or  evenings  a 
week.  Librarians’  salaries,  always  low,  have  in  some 
instances  vanished  altogether,  and  where  service  could 
not  be  continued  on  a volunteer  basis,  the  Library  had 
to  close  indefinitely. 
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While  the  situation  has  been  perilous  in  our  cities, 
it  has  been  worse  in  the  smaller  towns.  Of  nearly  two 
hundred  public  libraries  in  the  state,  the  average  income 
of  more  than  a fourth  of  them  for  all  of  last  year  was 
$1002.44,  less  than  a third  of  them  received  $10,000  or 
more,  and  there  w'ere  eight  or  nine  entire  counties  in 
which  not  one  penny  of  tax  money  was  spent  for  libraries. 

While  there  are  many  good  libraries  in  Ohio,  and  a 
valiant  spirit  of  service  among  its  librarians,  the  in- 
equalities of  book  distribution  throughout  the  state,  and 
the  dearth  of  any  book  supply  in  many  districts  are  very 
serious,  and  Ohio  provides  no  state  aid  for  libraries.  The 
majority  of  our  towns  are  without  book-stores,  and  most 
of  the  printed  matter  available  through  the  drug-stores 
or  other  local  sources  is  trivial  or  worse.  Oberlin,  with 
one  of  the  best  college  libraries  in  the  country  open  to 
the  town  as  its  public  library,  is  most  fortunate  in  com- 
parison. 

Service  to  bookless  communities  could  and  should  be 
given  with  some  degree  of  efficiency  from  the  State  Li- 
brary, but  political  domination  has  hampered  it  almost 
to  the  point  of  uselessness  for  some  years  past.  The 
recent  appointment  of  a trained  librarian  awakens  new 
hope  for  this  institution,  but  he  must  be  given  the  sup- 
port needed  for  any  state-wide  work. 

To  revert  to  the  title  of  this  communication,  our  li- 
braries, crippled  by  causes  partly  attributable  to  the  gen- 
eral economic  condition,  although  in  too  great  part 
to  mistakes  and  oversights  which  might  have  been 
avoided,  have  limped  along  giving  decreased  service  in- 
stead of  the  increased  service  which  the  times  required. 
Fortunately  there  are  many  people  who  realize  that  li- 
braries are  indispensable  to  the  development  of  an  in- 
telligent citizenry.  These  have  rallied  as  never  before 
to  demand  that  libraries  be  maintained.  The  state  asso- 
ciation of  librarians  has  labored  unstintingly,  and  a state 
association  of  library  trustees  functioned  effectively  in 


securing  and  defending  the  amendments  in  the  laws 
which  have  furnished  the  crutches  of  diminished  in- 
comes. 

And  the  cures?  They  are  still  to  come,  and  are  in 
large  degree  inseparable  from  the  general  economic  re- 
covery. In  respect  to  the  special  avoidable  troubles,  how- 
ever, preventive  measures  assume  large  importance.  Li- 
braries are  so  increasingly  essential  to  progress  in  this 
complex  age,  that  we  must  not  allow  them  to  be  the 
“forgotten”  part  of  our  public  service  when  laws  are 
under  revision,  as  apparently  these  must  be  again  in  the 
immediate  future. 

A state  Citizens  Library  Committee  has  been  organ- 
ized, and  a state  Library  Planning  Committee  is  pre- 
paring to  function  in  outlining  the  desirable  and  possible 
objectives  in  working  for  a more  satisfactory  and  state- 
wide library  service.  Every  intelligent  citizen  can  aid 
with  his  moral  support. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  a recent  editorial 
seem  well  to  epitomize  the  case  for  our  libraries,  for 
they,  as  the  store-houses  of  knowledge,  most  surely  have 
an  important  part  to  play  if  our  civilization  is  to  endure. 

“Civilization  is  an  accumulation  of  knowledge,  cus- 
toms, appreciations,  and  disciplines,  passed  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  chiefly  by  imitation.  A complete 
break  in  this  transmission  would  leave  men  less  civilized 
than  the  most  primitive  savages. 

“Like  civilization  as  a whole,  any  desirable  custom 
would  disappear  with  a single  complete  break  in  trans- 
mitting it.  The  decline  and  disappearance  of  civiliza- 
tions is  due  chiefly  to  the  weakening  or  interruption  of 
cultural  traditions. 

“How  to  transmit  the  fire  of  aspiration  so  that  a 
passion  for  excellence  becomes  the  dominating  impulse, 
so  that  life  shall  demand  design,  and  be  willing  to  pay 
for  it — that  is  the  central  problem  of  education,  and  of 
civilization.” 
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the  extent  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  A large 
sum  for  the  struggling  little  community  in  the  wilder- 
ness!— but  a sacrifice  gladly  made  for  the  school  that 
was  the  heart  of  its  life.  When  finished,  the  new  hall 
was  three  stories  high;  the  whole  lower  floor  was  used 
as  a chapel  and  church,  and  had  a seating  capacity  of 
six  hundred.  It  ceased  to  be  used  for  church  purposes 
after  First  Church  was  built,  but  continued  to  serve 
as  a chapel  until  the  “Old  Chapel”  was  erected  in  1855. 
It  stood  where  the  Soldiers  Monument  stands  today. 

A rather  curious  thing  happened  when  the  authori- 
ties decided  to  remove  the  old  building,  rendered  unnec- 
essary by  the  erection  of  French  and  Society  Halls.  The 
top  two  stories  were  cut  away  from  the  lower,  which 
was  presumably  destroyed;  and  then  the  upper  portion 
was  again  cut  in  two.  One  half  stood  where  Crane 
Pool  stands  today;  the  other  on  the  corner  of  Woodland 


and  Lorain.  That  the  products  of  this  unnatural  division 
were  never  considered  very  beautiful  is  borne  witness 
to  in  the  words  of  President  Fairchild,  who  referred  to 
them  as  “two  unsightly  dwellings  on  West  Lorain 
Street.” 

But  for  one  student  of  the  twenties,  at  least,  the  brown 
house  on  the  corner  held  a peculiar  fascination.  Not 
“charm,”  for  it  was  old  and  ugly  and  dour.  But  it  pos- 
sessed individuality,  the  homely  force  of  calico  and  home- 
spun.  The  very  Navajo  rugs  that  decked  it. — whether 
dream  or  reality,  Navajo  rugs  seem  indelibly  associated 
with  that  house — suited  it  in  a curious  way.  Even  in 
the  latter  years  it  was  somehow  vital  and  alive.  A 
stranger  to  its  history,  you  would  not  go  by  it : you 
might  deplore  the  house;  you  could  never  overlook  it. 
It  was  not  lovely,  but  with  its  going  a true  survival 
of  the  past  has  been  erased. 


Is  Oberlin  Unique? 

A Symposium 

I.  DR.  W.  F.  BOHN  ’00 


IS  Oberlin  unique?  I hope  not,  in  the  absolute 
sense,  for  if  it  is,  then  there  follows,  inevitably,  di- 
vorce from  life  and  from  people  and  from  those  essentials 
shared  by  the  great  group,  essentials  which  enter  so  largely 
into  the  fabric  of  civilization ; but,  that  the  “total  im- 
pact” of  four  years  on  the  Oberlin  Campus  should  result 
in  a man’s  acquiring  certain  interests,  trends,  attitudes  of 
mind,  enthusiasms,  recognizable,  marking  him  as  an 
“Oberlin  man,”  is  another  matter.  There  is  something 
like  that  which  happens  at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge,  and 
perhaps  at  some  other  institutions.  I do  not  believe  it 
is  due  to  curricula  or  schemes  of  education.  It  comes 
with  age,  from  institutional  traditions  (the  early  Ober- 
lin called  them  “principles”)  and  from  personalities. 

The  classic  summary  of  what  the  older  Oberlin  was 
comes  from  the  late  Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft, 
who  said : 

“Oberlin  represents  in  the  fullest  degree  the 
highest  conscience  of  the  country  and  its  best  spirit 
of  a real  democracy  of  equal  opportunity.  She 
cultivates  in  her  sons  and  daughters  the  spirit  of 
religious,  patriotic  and  social  self-sacrifice,  and  so 
distinct  and  well-known  are  all  these  qualities, 
and  so  deeply  does  she  impress  her  graduates  with 
them  that  she  has  properly  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  whole  country,  and  has  won  for  herself  a na- 
tional place  among  our  institutions  of  the  higher 
learning.” 


II.  PERCY 

ALL  colleges  resemble  each  other.  The  resemblance 
is  so  close  that  I doubt  whether  any  college  pos- 
sesses a characteristic  quality  so  objective,  or  so  control- 
ling, that  it  distinguishes  its  possessor  from  all  other  col- 
leges. Indeed,  I think  that  the  whole  concept  of  Alma 
Mater  is  really  nothing  more  than  an  emotional  fixa- 
tion. I am  inclined  further  to  believe  that  emphasis  on 
school  spirit  hinders  a college  in  the  discharge  of  its  func- 
tions as  an  institution  of  learning.  It  almost  certainly 
arrests  the  development  of  its  students  because  it  creates 
a bondage  to  shibboleths  and  distinguishes  between  life 
in  college  and  life  in  “the  outside  world.”  Of  course 
any  college  has  an  identity;  but  a college  is  identified  by 
its  whole  life,  not  by  a part  of  it.  This  differentiation, 
however,  is  only  a variation  in  type — within  the  type — 
and  is  produced  by  those  factors  which  originated  the 
college.  I do  not  mean  to  compare  a college  to  an  or- 
ganism, or  to  personify  it,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  a 
sudden  increase  in  endowment  has  altered  the  ideals  of 
more  than  one  college  so  radically  as  to  make  it  another 
institution.  Colleges  are  chartered  corporations. 

I am  bound  by  these  ideas  when  I try  to  get  at  the 
essential  qualities  of  Oberlin  life.  I think  that  if  a 
quality  is  essential,  it  will  be,  roughly,  characteristic;  it 


Would  it  seem  worth  while  to  try  to  make  certain 
in  the  four-year  course  to  transmute  this  older  “coat  of 
arms”  into  modern  phraseology? 

“ Openmindedness" — to  ideas,  to  people,  “tolerance” 
grown  up  into  willingness  to  weigh  and  evaluate  with- 
out prejudice  new  ideas  as  well  as  old,  and  welcome  ex- 
perimentation if  there  is  sincerity  back  of  it.  Many  edu- 
cated people  can’t  do  this. 

“ Self-sacrifice " — matured  into  planning  for  better 
industrial,  social  and  international  relations. 

Conscience" — which  is  not  merely  restrictive  and 
restraining  but  expanded  into  group  responsibility. 

" Learning  and  Labor” — promoted  into  the  realm  of 
intellectual  discrimination  which  chooses  deliberately 
those  fields  of  knowledge  which  bear  on  the  kind  of  life 
one  wants  to  live  most  abundantly  and  in  which  “labor” 
becomes  creative. 

Add  to  this  a something  which  makes  one  feel  “at 
home”  in  the  world  when  he  graduates  and  leaves  the 
Campus,  and  not  a stranger  in  a foreign  land. 

This  can  be  done  better  and  more  certainly  in  a small 
college  but  not  even  there  without  “personalities.”  I’d 
get  them  at  any  cost,  in  spite  of  curricula,  labels,  degrees 
or  rules  of  tenure  and  retirement,  before  buildings,  res- 
idential or  otherwise — and  getting  them,  I’d  give  them 
great  latitude  and  liberty.  This  done,  I would  confi- 
dently expect  to  see  life  growing  up  all  about,  resulting 
eventually  not  in  an  “Oberlin  stamp,”  but,  in  Oberlin 
persons  of  infinite  variety  and  of  genuine  worth. 


'.  FENN,  Jr. 

will  be,  also,  native.  It  will  have  to  be  conspicuous,  too, 
and  influential  in  guiding,  day  by  day,  policy  and  activ- 
ity. And  so  I am  going  to  venture  a tentative  selection 
of  a few  features  of  our  life  here  which  seem  to  me  to 
meet  these  requirements. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  Oberlin  is  emphasizing  to- 
day, it  is  that  the  College  is  liberal.  We  plume  ourselves 
on  being  liberal.  I do  not  know  why  we  have  this  repu- 
tation, and  I do  not  know,  either,  why  we  capitalize  it. 
Eastern  colleges  of  the  intellectual  rating  of  Oberlin 
take  their  liberalism  for  granted.  What  is  that  liberal- 
ism ? I suppose  it  to  be  a fine  standard  of  academic  free- 
dom, hospitality  to  speakers  of  contradictory  social  or 
political  philosophy,  a refusal  to  define  the  universe  in 
terms  of  a theological  dogma,  and  a live  and  let  live  social 
code.  If  we  accent  this  kind  of  liberalism,  it  must  mean 
one  of  two  things : either  that  we  have  not  possessed  all 
four  features  very  long,  or,  that  our  liberalism  is  a spe- 
cial kind  of  attitude,  that  it  has  some  added  or  extra 
quality  in  it  that  gives  it  distinction.  I have  pursued 
this  latter  possibility  and  have  been  confronted  with 
Oberlin’s  nullification  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and 
her  pioneer  coeducational  policy  1 Is  there  no  proof  more 
recent  ? 
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A similar  pursuit  of  the  first  alternative,  however, 
brings  rich  rewards.  It  reveals  another  dominant  fea- 
ture of  Oberlin  life,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  an  in- 
timation of  the  substance  of  Oberlin  liberalism.  I feel 
sure  that  another  mark  of  the  Oberlin  spirit  is  to  be 
found  in  our  regulation  of  the  social  life  of  the  students. 
A live  and  let  live  code  is  something  new  here.  When 
I arrived,  about  eight  years  ago,  I went  to  a football 
game  and  lighted  a cigarette.  I had  to  throw  it  away 
because  I was  encouraging  the  students  to  violate  a col- 
lege rule.  The  rest  of  the  student  regulations  were  on 
a par  with  this  prohibition — as  illiberal  as  could  be,  but 
in  close  conformity  with  the  best  middle  class  Protestant 
morality.  Today,  however,  even  the  girls  may  and  do 
smoke  in  public  all  over  the  village.  There  are  two 
points  to  be  made  in  this  connection:  the  first  is,  that 
for  most  of  Oberlin’s  existence,  her  liberalism  has  been 
denied  to  the  students  in  matters  of  personal  conduct. 
That  this  attitude  is  passing  away  is  surely  a matter  for 
congratulation.  The  second  point  is,  that  we  did  sweep 
away  the  old  rules.  A social  revolution  has  taken  place. 
I think  that  there  must  be  resilience  and  confidence  and 
health  when  this  sort  of  thing  can  be  done.  And  yet 
there  remains  a state  of  mind  rooted  in  the  past,  a re- 
liance on  the  old  pathological  morality,  which  is  so  much 
in  the  fibre  of  our  institution  that  it  gives  color  and 
character  even  to  tolerance. 

I can  mention  only  one  more  element  in  our  life 
here.  In  the  dining  room  of  the  Oberlin  Inn  there  is  a 
motto  which  dates  from  1830:  “Let  every  stomach  be 
disciplined  to  rigid  frugality.”  There  we  have  the  pi- 
oneer making  a virtue  out  of  what  was  actually  a neces- 
sity. Oberlin  is  recruited  largely  * from  the  children  of 
her  alumni.  They  come  in  normal  times  from  homes 
where  there  is  economic  security  but  recently  achieved. 
Under  such  conditions  life  has  a strong  simplicity ; it  is 
satisfied  with  material  comfort,  or,  perhaps,  with  activity. 

•Editor’s  Note:  Over  a period  of  seven  years  (1926  through 
1932)  an  average  of  15.57%  of  the  entering  freshman  class 
came  from  homes  of  alumni  or  former  students.  This  year  ap- 
proximately a sixth  of  the  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  have  one  or  both  Oberlin  parents. 


The  students  reflect  their  background.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  a willingness  to  work  hard ; a certain  ear- 
nestness in  their  outlook;  a marked  self-respect;  not  much 
desire  for  the  leisured  amenities  of  life,  and  a feeling 
that  they  have  not  time  for  them.  There  is  on  the  Cam- 
pus a tendency  to  rationalize  modes  of  life  that  are 
familiar  through  necessity.  My  picture  of  native  Amer- 
ican democracy  includes  the  Oberlin  students.  The  Col- 
lege was  a response  to  some  feeling  of  lack  that  was 
present  in  spite  of  absorption  in  the  process  of  winning 
a livelihood.  It  has  maintained  the  living  conditions  to 
which  a majority  of  its  students  are  accustomed,  and  has 
concentrated  on  the  intellectual  and  cultural  aspects  of 
its  life.  The  scholarly  production  of  the  faculty  is  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  musical  and  critical  programs  which 
the  College  offers  during  the  winter  through  the  impor- 
tation of  artists  and  lecturers  is  extraordinary.  But  the 
students  do  not  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as 
these.  It  seems  almost  as  if  they  had  been  immunized. 
Or  it  may  be  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  satisfy  their 
minds  and  spirits.  We  are  worried  by  this  problem — it 
is  the  problem  of  civilizing  our  students.  It  colors  our 
life.  I would  not  imply  that  there  is  a gulf  between 
faculty  and  students.  The  latter  are  friendly  and  in- 
formal, and  the  former  are  constantly  having  them  in 
their  homes.  In  the  classroom,  teaching  is  stimulating 
and  nothing  is  stereotyped.  I do  not  know  of  a college 
where  relations  between  student  and  teacher  are  more 
cordial ; but  I do  not  know,  either,  of  another  college 
where  the  contrast  between  faculty  and  student-body  is 
so  marked. 

I have  taken  only  a few  of  the  traits  of  Oberlin  life. 
I have  picked  the  ones  which,  I think,  create  Oberlin 
character.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  an  Oberlin  type, 
and  I hope  none  will  develop.  Colleges  which  can  stamp 
their  products  must  be  out  of  balance  somewhere.  Us- 
ually they  cater  to  a small  social  class  or  to  a particular 
type  of  Christian  theology.  The  stamp  means,  actually, 
restricted  experience,  and,  consequently,  a narrow  out- 
look. Oberlin  is  intolerant  both  of  provincialism  and 
fashion. 


III.  CLARENCE  WARD 


THE  spirit  of  a college,  like  that  of  an  individual,  is 
a subtle  thing,  very  difficult  of  analysis.  In  fact, 
such  analysis  may  even  destroy  all  sense  of  the  spirit 
which  it  trys  to  explain.  Thus  to  attempt  to  put  into 
words  the  intangible  values  which  distinguish  Oberlin 
is  as  difficult  as  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  qualities  which 
underlie  a painting  by  Rembrandt  or  a figure  carved  by 
Michelangelo.  Even  the  most  detailed  study  of  canvas 
and  colors,  mass  and  composition  will  reveal  only  the 
material  factors  or  manual  skills  which  entered  into  the 
making  of  the  work,  not  the  qualities  which  make  it  a 
masterpiece  in  its  especial  field.  Behind  the  finished 
work  of  art  lie  not  so  much  the  technical  processes  as  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  and  this  can  be  understood  only  when 
we  understand  his  philosophy  of  life,  his  relation  to  his 
times  and  the  purpose  which  inspired  his  creation. 

Thus  it  is  with  a college.  We  may  measure  its  physi- 
cal equipment,  count  the  number  of  its  students,  list  the 


courses  in  its  curriculum  and  yet  in  the  end  have  no  con- 
ception of  its  individual  spirit,  of  that  which  differenti- 
ates it  from  a host  of  its  fellows.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
artist,  it  is  not  until  we  study  the  philosophy  behind  its 
educational  ideas,  its  relation  to  the  successive  stages  of 
human  development  through  which  it  has  functioned  and 
the  purpose  which  it  sets  as  the  goal  toward  which  stu- 
dents and  faculty  together  strive,  that  we  can  really  un- 
derstand its  spirit.  Material  equipment  and  a student 
body  are  of  course  essential,  as  are  the  paints  and  brushes, 
the  mallet  and  chisel  of  the  artist;  but  what  is  done  with 
this  equipment  depends  upon  the  intangible  purposes 
which  determine  its  use.  Judged  by  such  a test,  has 
Oberlin  any  claim  to  distinction  among  the  hundreds  of 
similar  colleges  in  the  country?  I think  that  she  has. 

First  of  all,  she  stands  for  good  teaching  by  com- 
petent men.  To  insure  a fine  faculty  she  has  curbed  the 
much  too  prevalent  tendency  to  invest  large  sums  in 
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buildings.  Instead,  she  has  emphasized  library  and  labor- 
atory equipment.  Her  faculty  contains  a very  unusual 
number  of  teachers  in  the  professorial  ranks.  She  has 
encouraged  research  but  has  not  made  it  a fetish,  realiz- 
ing that  the  proper  dissemination  of  knowledge  is  as  im- 
portant as  its  acquisition,  especially  where  undergraduate 
rather  than  graduate  studies  are  the  institution’s  chief 
concern.  In  fact,  this  last  factor  is  an  important  one, 
for  one  of  the  ideals  of  the  college,  steadfastly  pursued 
throughout  its  history,  is  to  offer  as  fine  an  undergradu- 
ate curriculum  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  country.  That 
she  has  in  large  measure  accomplished  this  is  evidenced 
by  the  high  standing  of  her  graduates  in  the  graduate 
schools  of  the  leading  American  universities. 

Another  outstanding  characteristic  of  Oberlin  is  her 
emphasis  upon  the  arts.  From  her  earliest  days,  music 
took  its  place  beside  literature;  and  in  more  recent  years, 
the  fine  arts  in  general,  including  the  drama  and  the 
dance,  have  played  increasingly  important  roles  in  both 
the  official  and  unofficial  life  of  the  College.  The  sci- 
ences have  in  no  wise  been  neglected  but  a just  balance 
between  humanistic  and  scientific  studies  has  been  kept 
with  mutual  advantages  to  each  branch  of  learning. 
Rarely,  indeed,  will  either  a faculty  or  student  body  be 
found  in  which  so  large  a proportion  of  its  members  have 
such  broad  interests  as  those  manifested  at  Oberlin. 

Nor  should  the  democracy  of  Oberlin  be  overlooked. 
There  may  be  those  who  do  not  believe  that  it  exists,  but 
if  by  democracy  is  meant  the  chance  for  persons  and  ideas 
to  meet  on  mutual  ground,  certainly  Oberlin  may  claim 
more  than  its  share.  Seldom  will  there  be  found  a greater 
sense  of  freedom  in  the  relationship  of  student  to  teacher 
— as  those  of  us  with  experience  in  other  institutions  can 
readily  attest — and  in  few  colleges  can  diametrically  op- 
posite points  of  view  on  moral,  political  or  religious  ques- 
tions be  assured  of  a fairer  hearing.  This  is  in  fact 
very  rare  among  American  colleges  and  universities,  for 
in  many  of  them  restrictions  due  to  capitalistic  or  gov- 
ernmental control  or  to  denominational  bias  are  constant- 
ly hampering  the  right  to  free  speech  and  free  expression. 

There  is  also  genuine  democracy  in  the  relation  be- 
tween the  students  themselves.  Not  only  is  wealth  not 
emphasized  but  the  few  students  who  may  possess  it, 
are  inclined  to  hide  rather  than  to  flaunt  it.  Dormi- 
tories and  rooming  places  are  modest  and  there  are  no 
expensive  clubs  or  sports.  Nor  are  there  marked  distinc- 
tions between  races  and  colors.  In  fact,  the  emphasis 
seems  sometimes  to  overestimate  the  simple  fact  of  for- 
eign birth  or  origin,  and  to  my  knowledge  at  least,  it  is 
never  belittled. 

IV.  RAYMOND 

TIME  was  when  Oberlin’s  characteristics  were  dis- 
tinguishing; most  schools  are  probably  more  individ- 
ual in  the  first  century  than  in  the  second.  There  are 
now  hundreds  of  schools  of  the  same  type;  some  of  them, 
like  Park  and  Berea,  much  nearer  the  old  Oberlin  than  is 
the  present  College. 

Whatever  individuality  a school  has  probably  centers 
in  the  alumni  and  the  group  of  people  whom  they  touch. 
It  is  the  body  of  students  who  come  to  the  college  who 
set  the  tone  of  the  school  directly  or  indirectly.  The 


To  what  I have  written,  many  obvious  characteristics 
could  be  added  as  in  a rather  peculiar  way  the  possession 
of  Oberlin.  In  her  relation  to  the  successive  periods 
through  which  she  has  passed,  she  has  frequently  been 
the  champion  of  unpopular  causes  because  she  believed 
them  right.  Even  during  the  World  War  she  was  slow 
to  adopt  the  viewpoint  of  the  allied  cause,  and  almost 
immediately  at  its  conclusion  urged  reconciliation  with 
Germany  and  an  effort  to  obtain  permanent  peace.  She 
has  almost  always  had  a “cause”  as  a part  of  her  mis- 
sion and  this  has  done  much  in  shaping  her  character. 
Against  slavery,  against  the  saloon,  against  war  she  has 
not  hesitated  to  speak  with  force  and  conviction.  But 
she  has  never  been  narrow  in  the  support  of  her  “causes.” 
She  has  tolerated  opposition  within  her  own  ranks  and 
she  has  never  hesitated  completely  to  reverse  her  posi- 
tion on  social  or  even  on  seemingly  moral  questions  when 
convinced  of  the  error  of  her  previous  judgment.  But 
she  has  not,  on  the  other  hand,  followed  the  changing 
fad  and  fancies  of  our  restless  modern  age.  Only  after 
careful  consideration  has  she  made  changes  in  what  may 
have  stood  for  years  as  basic  factors  in  her  philosophical 
code.  This  combination  of  firmness  and  adaptability  I 
for  one  find  genuinely  admirable,  especially  in  an  edu- 
cational institution  one  of  the  principal  tasks  of  which 
is  to  guard  what  is  best  in  the  past  as  well  as  to  lay  a 
path  for  the  future. 

Obvious  also,  is  the  fine  relationship  between  the 
sexes  which  prevails  on  the  Campus;  and  less  obvious  but 
no  less  of  major  importance  in  Oberlin  life  is  the  har- 
monious relation  between  the  Administration,  the  Trus- 
tees and  the  faculty.  And  perhaps  at  the  forefront  of 
these  relations  is  the  absolute  maintenance  of  academic 
liberty  within  the  bounds  of  decency.  Each  of  these  fac- 
tors deserves  more  extended  comment  for  which  there 
is  not  space  within  this  article.  One  thing,  however, 
should  be  added.  And  this  concerns  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  all  Oberlin  education  as  I see  it.  Incidentally 
it  is  also  the  thing  which  I most  admire  in  the  Oberlin 
whole.  It  is  the  spirit  of  service  which  the  College 
aims  to  instill  in  its  students.  The  word  has  been  abused, 
I know,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  college-trained 
man  or  woman  belongs  to  the  privileged  classes,  and  that 
the  major  privilege  which  these  classes  enjoy  is  that  of 
serving  their  generation.  That  Oberlin  emphasizes  this 
privilege  and  this  responsibility  is  attested  by  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  studied  here.  Their  record  is  a proud 
one  and  an  index  to  the  spirit  of  their  alma  mater.  “By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

H.  STETSON  ’93 

work  that  the  college  tries  to  do  is  dictated  by  their  ac- 
tual needs — not  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  people  who 
send  them,  nor  by  the  notions  of  the  incoming  students, 
but  by  the  possibilities  for  such  young  men  and  women 
as  they  leave  college. 

The  constituency  of  a college  is  remarkably  stable, 
in  economic  status  and  in  social  attitudes;  well-meant  ef- 
forts will  not  change  it.  And  the  constituency  is  self- 
regulating; those  who  want  social  distinction,  or  a good 
time,  or  fundamentalist  religion  for  their  children  send 
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them  elsewhere.  They  may  preach  or  pray  at  the  col- 
lege, but  their  blood  doesn’t  mingle  in  the  school’s  herit- 
age. 

From  such  a group  Oberlin  gets  fairly  earnest  stu- 
dents of  small  means  and  little  economic  or  social  back- 
ing at  home;  they  are  usually  ready  to  work  for  what 
they  get  in  the  world ; few  of  them  expect  to  make  for- 
tunes or  think  that  the  world  is  their  oyster.  There- 
fore they  are  interested  in  the  professions  and  in  educa- 
tional enterprises,  in  the  type  of  work  in  which  they  can 
count,  and  they  have  some  interest  in  the  things  that 
money  won’t  buy. 

The  attitude  of  the  College  has  not  always  been  de- 
liberate but  it  has  come  to  meet  the  situation  by  giving 
a fairly  thorough  training  to  such  students;  it  has  lost 
the  original  idea  of  sending  out  propagandists  and  re- 
formers for  there  seems  no  place  for  them;  instead  it  is 
geared  into  the  system  of  training  good  teachers,  preach- 
ers, lawyers,  doctors,  and  even  the  business  men  it  sends 

V.  WILLIAM 

OBERLIN  has  always  been  a sort  of  religion  and  ec- 
clesia  for  me,  as  it  has,  no  doubt,  been  for  many — a 
repository  of  the  central  virtues  and  values,  champion 
of  great  causes,  fountain  head  of  idealism,  a more  or  less 
perfect,  if  somewhat  detached  and  unreal,  abiding  place. 
If  I were  asked  what  contribution  Oberlin  makes  in  the 
way  of  a total  impact  upon  her  students,  I should  say 
just  that. 

All  Oberlinites  have  felt  the  thrust  of  her  insistence 
upon  the  purposeful  life,  and  upon  the  inescapable  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  for  his  own  good  behavior 
and  for  the  good  behavior  and  well-being  of  others. 
1 hey  have  felt  the  sturdy  stamp  of  her  fearlessness  and 
liberalism,  upon  occasion  her  radicalism,  in  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  “the  misjudged  and  misguided  sex,”  for 
abolition,  for  acceptance  of  evolution  and  the  results  of 
Biblical  criticism,  for  penal  reform,  against  race  preju- 
dice, against  intemperance,  and  jingoistic  nationalism. 
No  Oberlin  student  can  remain  untouched  by  her  great 
fight  for  free  speech  dramatized  and  raised  from  the 
academic  by  that  historic  occasion  in  the  heat  of  the  War 
when  President  King  and  a majority  of  the  faculty  re- 
sisted great  pressure  from  the  national  government  and 
public  opinion  to  dismiss  three  Oberlin  professors  ac- 
cused of  pro-German  sympathies.  No  one  can  stand  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Oberlin  arch  and  forget  that  Oberlin 
has  persistently  taught  her  sons  and  daughters  to  be  glad 
to  live  and  if  need  be  to  die  for  great  enterprises.  One 
glance,  as  President  Will  Hutchins  suggests,  at  the 
buildings  on  the  three  Oberlin  corners,  dedicated  to  mu- 
sic, art,  and  books  tells  us  that  here  Hellenism  has  been 
joined  with  Hebraism.  “Idealism,  unworldiness,  the 
putting  of  money  last  instead  of  first,  service,  sacrifice, 
the  world  outlook,  says  Dr.  Wager  of  President  King, 
“these  have  been  his  governing  ideas,  as  they  were  the 
ideas  of  his  predecessors,  and  these  he  has  rooted  deep 
in  the  substance  of  the  College.” 

If  all  this  sounds  a bit  Victorian  and  “slurpy,”  as  the 
students  say,  remember  I am  speaking  now  of  the  best 
in  the  Oberlin  tradition,  of  the  worshipful  in  the  Ober- 


out  look  to  the  professional  phase  of  business.  And  the 
College  will  change  to  accommodate  itself  better  to  that 
enterprise.  It  may  even  dare  to  lead  instead  of  follow 
the  middle-class  notions  for  colleges. 

The  chances  of  development  have  made  some  things 
unusual;  many  schools  have  a theological  department  at- 
tached, but  Oberlin  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  having  an 
unusual  school  of  music,  and  an  unusual  provision  for 
the  plastic  and  pictorial  arts  and  with  the  type  of  Ober- 
lin student  those  things  count  somewhat.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  school  of  music  and  the  possibilities  for  its 
alumni  are  among  the  pressing  problems  of  the  College. 

It  ought  to  pay  to  have  a college  with  an  individual- 
ity to  the  extent  that  its  work  must  be  individual.  Ober- 
lin is  to  train  capable  people  with  small  means  who  are 
interested  in  working  for  a living  and  for  the  better 
things  of  life.  That  is  to  set  its  stamp  on  the  College 
and  on  the  men  and  women  who  leave  it ; and  while  the 
school  and  its  constituency  change  with  the  years,  the 
more  they  change  the  more  they  remain  the  same. 

-I.  SEAMAN  ’24 

lin  religion.  Anyone  who  has  studied  or  taught  in  Ober- 
lin is  not  unmindful  of  “the  hard  crust  of  taboo  and  tra- 
dition” of  which  Mrs.  Ruth  Mosher  Place  has  written, 
of  the  narrow  religiosity,  and  of  the  petty  regulations, 
breeding  “a  race  of  hypocrites  and  liars,”  that  have  been 
no  less  a part  of  Oberlin.  One  wonders  at  times  at 
Oberlin’s  assault  on  Masonry,  on  tobacco,  on  card  play- 
ing and  dancing;  at  her  disciplinary  measures  which 
have  often  smacked  more  of  the  wily  district  attorney 
than  the  patient,  understanding  parent;  of  her  almost  fa- 
natical fear  of  fraternities.  Then,  too,  the  traditional 
Oberlin  virtues  of  simplicity,  if  not  naivete,  in  pleasures 
and  dress,  and  self-effacement  in  social  life,  which  have 
had  their  place,  and  probably  always  will,  tend,  in  the 
extreme,  to  disqualify  their  possessors  as  queer,  ill-at- 
ease,  and  ineffective  in  modern  sophisticated  urban  so- 
ciety. Nor  can  one  forget  that  in  her  curriculum  Ober- 
lin is  guilty  of  what  the  sociologist  calls  “culture  lag.” 
Except  for  the  diversification  of  the  courses  offered  in 
each  subject  field,  the  Oberlin  curriculum  in  its  funda- 
mental requirements,  aims,  presuppositions,  and  struc- 
ture has  remained  essentially  unchanged  in  the  past  thirty 
years.  Most  of  the  modern  trends  have  been  largely 
ignored. 

At  the  same  time  the  emphasis  on  study  and  the  cen- 
tral importance  of  the  curriculum  has  increased.  Assign- 
ments are  longer  and  harder,  competition  is  keener, 
grades  and  ranks  appear  to  play  a larger  part.  Tile  first 
concern  of  the  student  and  the  first  concern  of  the  fac- 
ulty is  scholastic.  If  the  student  pursues  his  study  faith- 
fully, does  good  creative  work  in  the  classroom,  and  re- 
ceives high  grades,  he  has  done  well  at  Oberlin  in  the 
eyes  of  the  faculty. 

All  of  this  is  not  without  its  influence  upon  the 
Oberlin  product.  I here  is  indeed  a new  stamp  upon 
the  Oberlin  graduate — a scholarly  emphasis,  not  before 
found  in  the  same  degree.  And  it  has  been  a sorely 
needed  emphasis  in  the  American  college,  where  far  too 
often  the  attitude  has  been  held  that  “study  must  not 
interfere  with  education.”  Oberlin  has  made  a distinc- 
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tive  and  valuable  contribution  at  this  point.  But  what 
of  the  other  qualities  of  personality,  character,  mind,  and 
spirit  which  Oberlinites  have  come  to  believe  traditional 
and  highly  important  in  the  total  impact  of  the  College? 
It  is  at  this  very  point  that  many  alumni  have  felt  some 
concern  about  the  present  trends. 

In  earlier  days  the  Oberlin  faculty  was  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  behavior,  personal  habits,  religious  prac- 
tices and  beliefs,  and  life  purposes  of  the  students.  Elab- 
orate rules  of  conduct  governing  each  sex  and  especially 
the  relations  between  the  sexes,  were  established  and 
strongly  enforced.  Church  attendance  was  compulsory. 
President  Finney  felt  free  to  halt  his  students  on  the 
street  and  lecture  them  on  morality  and  salvation.  Great 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  students  to  enter  re- 
ligious life-callings,  “to  make  life  count.”  Chapel  exer- 
cises were  crowded  with  talks  on  morals  and  religion. 
Microcosmos,  and  later  Senior  Bible,  were  designed  to 
gather  up  the  threads  of  knowledge  into  a pattern  of  re- 
ligious life  philosophy  for  each  student.  The  total  re- 
sources of  the  College,  many  of  them  extra-curricular, 
were  directed  to  produce  Christian  scholars  of  high  char- 
acter and  purpose,  and  the  College  fathers  did  not  rest 
content  until  this  broad  impact  had  been  made. 

Today  the  story  is  vastly  different.  Rules,  especially 
for  men,  have  been  reduced  to  a few  against  drinking 
and  the  use  of  cars.  Professors  do  not  lecture  their  stu- 
dents on  behavior  and  morals,  much  as  they  may  be 
tempted  to  do  so.  Senior  Bible  as  a requirement  for  all 
is  gone,  and  the  student  may  graduate  from  Oberlin 
without  being  encouraged  and  directed  to  build  a per- 
sonal philosophy  of  life.  Exhortatory  chapel  talks  on 
morals  and  religion  in  the  manner  we  used  to  know  them 
are  “out.”  Whatever  stimulus  there  is  toward  high 
religious  and  ethical  living  is  largely  indirect  and  atmos- 
pheric. It  has  to  be,  the  modern  student  being  what  he 
is.  And  regardless  of  what  each  of  us  may  strive  to  do 
individually,  there  is  no  clearly  defined,  unified  group 
pressure  toward  any  particular  code  of  behavior,  or  phil- 
osophy of  life. 


To  be  sure,  the  last  five  of  the  stated  aims  of  the 
College  call  for  development  of  creative  powers,  physical 
and  mental  health,  social  resourcefulness,  moral  and  re- 
ligious life,  and  preparation  for  effective  parenthood,  and 
citizenship.  But  in  the  language  of  the  curriculum  com- 
mittee, “success  in  these  respects  cannot  in  general  be 

closely  measured  and  cannot  therefore  be  certified”  

that  is,  recognized  in  the  granting  of  the  degree.  Fur- 
thermore, these  aims  are  largely  non-curricular ; and  the 
non-curricular  is  non-scholarly ; and  the  non-curricular 
and  the  non-scholarly  simply  do  not  bulk  so  large  as  the 
scholarly  in  the  concern  of  the  faculty  today.  There 
are  ample  and  good  reasons  for  this.  But  the  trend  is, 
to  my  mind,  unmistakable  and,  to  a certain  degree,  dan- 
gerous. 

The  remedy  lies,  I think,  not  in  any  return  to  ex- 
hortation, preaching,  Christian  dogmatism,  closely  pre- 
scribed codes  of  behavior,  or  relaxation  of  scholastic 
standards.  That  avenue  is  closed  irrevocably,  even  if 
one  wished  to  return  to  it.  The  solution  lies  rather 
along  three  broad  lines — the  reconstruction  of  the  cur- 
riculum to  provide  training  more  directly  in  and  for  the 
main  functions  of  living,  rather  than  in  and  for  the  tradi- 
tional subject  fields;  provision  for  the  correlation  of 
knowledge  within  different  subject  fields,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a constructive,  critical  personal  philosophy  of  life; 
and  adequate  provision  for  thorough-going  educational 
guidance  for  each  student  with  quite  as  much  concern 
for  his  growth  in  personality,  character,  creative  power, 
and  social  effectiveness  as  in  scholastic  skills  and  knowl- 
edge. 

The  impact  of  a hundred-year  tradition  acts  with 
compelling  force  upon  a student  body.  Oberlin  students 
respond  today  to  the  great  ideals  and  interests  which 
have  been  built  into  the  life  of  Oberlin.  They  have  not 
been  lost  or  wasted.  They  wait  only  upon  a reconstruc- 
tion of  the  present  order,  and  a fusion  with  the  new  and 
strong  emphasis  in  modern  Oberlin,  for  their  full  frui- 
tion. 


Art  in  the  5 and  10 


What  may  well  have  been  a unique  ex- 
hibit in  the  annals  of  any  museum,  was 
the  display  of  artistic  products  from  the 
five  and  ten  cent  store  selected  by  Mrs. 
Hazel  B.  King,  curator  of  the  Oberlin 
Art  Museum,  and  exhibited  during  the 
first  part  of  December.  Given  the  free 
run  of  the  Woolworth  stores  in  Cleveland, 
Mrs.  King  found  a surprising  number  of 
objects  that  were  beautiful  as  well  as  in- 
expensive, and  perfectly  adapted  to  their 
end. 

Prominent  in  the  display  were  three 
completely  set-up  tables,  whose  silver- 
ware, dishes,  glassware  and  centerpiece 
were  all  Woolworth  products.  The  linen 
on  two  of  the  tables  was  likewise  a five- 
and-dime  “find.” 

Other  objects  selected  by  Mrs.  King 
were  vases,  lamps,  cigarette  and  match 


boxes,  glassware,  children’s  dishes,  picnic 
ware,  and  a generous  set  of  children’s 
books. 

‘‘Art  In  The  Five  And  Ten  Cent  Store” 
succeeded  a display  of  the  drawings  of 
Thomas  Benton,  one  of  the  more  important 
of  our  contemporary  painters,  exhibited 
during  the  month  of  November. 


To  Hold  Master  Class 


'Theodor  Wiehmayer,  famed  German 
teacher,  is  planning  to  hold  a master 
course  in  pianoforte  playing  and  teaching 
in  Oberlin  next  summer,  from  July  i to 
August  io.  A number  of  the  present  piano 
faculty  of  the  Conservatory  have  been  his 
students. 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Morrison  c’17  of  Oberlin, 
who  studied  with  Mr.  Wiehmayer  in 
1928-29  and  1931-32,  is  assisting  in  the 
organization  of  the  class. 


Church  Music  Confer- 
ence 

As  a new  venture  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservatory,  a Conference  on  Church 
Music  was  held  in  Oberlin  on  December 
14.  Dr.  Sydney  Nicholson,  formerly  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  London,  England,  and  now  War- 
den of  the  College  of  St.  Nicholas,  School 
of  English  Church  Music,  London,  was 
the  guest  speaker,  lecturing  twice.  Other 
speakers  were  Canon  Louis  E.  Daniels  of 
Christ  Church;  and  Professor  Bruce  H. 
Davis,  Mr.  George  O.  Lillich  and  Mr. 
Olaf  C.  Christiansen  of  the  Conservatory 
faculty.  Over  400  attended.  Famous 
choirs,  choir  training,  hymns,  improvisa- 
tion and  church  music  were  discussed. 

The  Conservatory  is  considering  the 
possibility  of  making  a “clinic”  on  church 
music  and  choir  training  an  annual  fea- 
ture of  its  program. 


“ Working  For  Uncle  Sam ” 


Left:  The  Alumni  and  Publicity  Offices  are 
proud  of  their  big  clerical  family. 


The  Community  Survey  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
projects  carried  on  through  the  help  of  the  FERA. 


Making  intramural  trophies. 


This  young  lady,  doing  research  for  the  Botany 
Department  on  fungi,  represents  one  of  the  many 
scientific  projects  under  FERA. 


The  Conservatory  paste-room  has  as  its  motto, 
“W holer  and  Stronger  Music.” 
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Vacation  Maunderings 

By  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELLIFFE 

The  laggard  hour  draws  to  its  welcome  close  • 

The  class,  unheedful,  hungers  for  the  bell; 

The  compact-mirror  reassures  the  nose; 

And  naught  remains,  now,  but  to  say  Farewell. 

Farewell,  then,  all  ye  on  vacation  bent. 

Farewell,  and  may  your  homing  hearts  be  glad. 
Betake  ye  hence  and  spread  astonishment 
With  tales  of  all  the  adventures  ye  have  had. 

Nor  let  your  uninstructed  minds  repair 
To  recollection  of  the  local  scene. 

“Pete’s”  wastes  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air, 

And  Peters  slumbers,  vacant  and  serene. 

Covered  with  snow,  the  unregarded  sign 
Still  whispers  mutely  to  the  wind  its  Please 
Where  once  your  feet,  intent  on  some  straight  line, 
Were  unconcerned  with  minding  Q’s  and  P’s. 

No  strain  of  music  issues  from  the  Con ; 

No  watchful  waiting  animates  the  Lib ; 

The  Gym  is  hushed ; the  very  Lab  sleeps  on. 

Oh,  might  I too  this  potent  draught  imbibe! 

Then  should  I too  be  drowned  in  dreamless  sleep, 
Nor  feel  myself  de  irop  among  the  dead. 

Reproachful  silence  should  not  bid  me  keep 
My  distance,  then,  nor  echo  what  I said. 

But  while  I muse  upon  your  exodus 
And  moodily  explore  this  aching  void, 

E’en  though  this  vacancy  may  vex,  O thus 
I do  adjure  myself:  “Be  not  annoyed; 

“Ere  long,  before  you  know  it,  those  who  fled, 
Rejoicing  that  at  least  they  were  alive, 

Will  come  again,  not  having  been  to  bed, 

To  catch  up  on  their  sleep  in  ’35. 

“And  you  will  undertake  the  same  old  song 
And  dance,  still  hoping  against  hope, 

That  even  though  life  be  short  and  art  be  long, 

Some  trace  may  still  remain  of  what  you  spoke.” 

Thus  with  myself  I sober  converse  hold, 

Regretful  of  the  flying  minute’s  waste, 

Not  so  much  fearful  of  the  growing  old 
As  hopeful  of  some  more  productive  haste. 

Communing  thus,  I scan  the  scene  once  more. 

The  clouds  of  desolation  disappear. 

A wreath  of  holly  decorates  each  door, 

A cheerful  welcome  ushers  in  the  year. 

Return,  then,  surfeited  with  Christmas  joy; 

Return  and  take  your  customary  place. 

And  when,  in  class,  you’re  called  on,  be  not  coy 
Nor  seek  to  avert  your  memory-haunted  face. 

For,  rest  assured,  your  very  presence  counts; 

Your  youth,  these  days  with  pleasure  rife, 

Your  generation,  then  another — so  it  mounts, 

To  make  the  sum  of  our  prized  college  life. 


An  Oberlin  Medal 
in  France 

At  the  earnest  desire  of  his  son  M.  Paul 
Schmidt,  communicated  to  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation through  Professor  R.  P.  Jameson 
of  the  French  Department,  one  of  the 
Alumni  Distinguished  Service  Medals  was 
last  spring  dispatched  to  M.  Charles 
Schmidt  of  Strasbourg,  aged  pastor,  who 
many  years  since  had  begun  his  minis- 
terial career  at  Waldersbach,  in  J.  F. 
Oberlin’s  church  and  parish.  The  medal 
was  presented  to  him  on  his  93rd  birth- 
day, June  13. 

Recently  a letter  has  been  received 
from  M.  Schmidt,  written  in  his  own 
hand,  expressing  his  great  pleasure  in  this 
attention. 

“I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  you,”  he 
writes,  “of  the  surprise  and  the  emotion 
which  the  arrival  of  the  medal  from  Ober- 
lin College  caused  me. 

“M.  R.  P.  Jameson  has  told  you  of  the 
desire  of  my  son,  Paul  Schmidt,  pastor 
at  Pont-de-Roide  (Doubs),  to  be  able  to 
present  me  with  this  medal,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  ninety-third  birthday  (13 
June,  1934).  Fie  has  also  told  you  how, 
during  a sojourn  at  Paris,  a friendship 
grew  up  between  him  and  my  son ; how 
he,  professor  at  Oberlin  College,  discov- 
ered in  me  an  aged  pastor  whose  pastoral 
career  had  begun  in  1868,  in  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche,  at  Waldersbach,  the  old-time 
parish  of  Oberlin,  as  assistant  to  the  ven- 
erable minister  Charles  Witz,  a maternal 
grandson  of  J.  F.  Oberlin. 

“It  has  pleased  you,  Mr.  President,  to 
perform  more  than  was  asked,  and  your- 
self graciously  to  offer  me,  as  a gift,  your 
medal.  I am  a stranger  to  you,  but  the 
name  of  J.  F.  Oberlin  has  brought  us  to- 
gether. 

“I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  suf- 
ficiently, Mr.  President,  for  your  gener- 
osity; and,  if  others  have  had  a part  in 
it  also,  I beg  that  you  will  express  to 
them  my  very  warm  gratitude.” 

In  a letter  to  Professor  Jameson,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  kind  offices  in  the  mat- 
ter, M.  Schmidt  tells  more  of  his  ties  with 
Waldersbach.  “In  this  church,  old  and  so 
picturesque,  I was  consecrated  to  the  holy 
ministry;  it  was  there  that  for  three  years 
I spoke  the  Word  of  God  from  the  very 
pulpit  whence  Oberlin  had  preached. 
Within  a stone’s  throw  from  the  church 
was  the  manse,  which  Oberlin  had  lived 
in  and  where  his  grandson  lived  then. 
In  this  dwelling  I was  given  a room;  it 
was  to  this  house  that  in  1870,  after  my 
marriage,  I brought  my  young  wife;  and 
here,  in  1871,  our  first  child  was  born,  a 
daughter,  who  was  baptised  in  Oberlin  s 
church  by  Obcrlin’s  grandson  . . . You 
see  that  my  family  life  and  my  pastoral 
life  both  have  their  roots  in  that  spot 
which  the  name  of  Oberlin  has  made  fa- 
mous.” 

The  Oberlin  medal  bears  on  one  side 
the  profile  of  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin,  *«n 
the  reverse  a relief  of  the  little  Walders- 
bach church. 
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The  first  issue  of  the  Student  Van- 
guard, official  organ  of  the  Oberlin  Na- 
tional Student  League,  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  Campus  December  17.  The 
editors  plan  to  issue  the  paper  fortnight- 
ly, with  a total  of  twelve  numbers  for 
the  year. 

Commenting  editorially  on  the  new  ar- 
rival, the  Oberlin  Review  said,  “As 

might  be  expected  from  its  heritage,  the 
Vanguard,  beneath  its  green  cover,  is 
decidedly  pink.  Vet  it  manages  to  give 
vent  to  its  ideas  without  the  sort  of  crit- 
icism that  snowed  under  last  year’s 
Progress,  whose  career  was  checkered 
with  numerous  indiscretions’’  . . . Arti- 
cles in  the  first  issue  included  a discus- 
sion of  women’s  rules,  and  of  the  relation 
between  capitalism  and  war.  Future 
numbers  will  present  analyses  of  Marx. 

Publication  of  the  Vanguard  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  General  Faculty  last 
month.  At  the  same  time,  regulations 
were  adopted  to  which  all  Campus  pub- 
lications must  in  the  future  conform. 
The  provisions  in  full  are  as  follows: 

I 

All  undergraduate  organizations  pub- 
lishing a paper  not  financed  by  the  Stu- 
dent Activity  Fee  must  deposit  with  the 
College  Treasury  prior  to  publication  a 
fund  equal  to  one-third  of  the  estimated 
cost  per  year  of  publication.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  is  to  be  reached  by  the 
proper  officer  of  the  editorial  staff  and 
a member  of  this  committee.* 

II 

In  order  that  the  standards  of  journal- 
istic ethics  may  be  maintained,  it  is  re- 
quired of  all  student  publications  what- 
soever that 

1.  All  editorials,  signed  articles,  let- 
ters, or  any  other  contributed  matter, 
that  may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  in- 
sulting or  defamatory  in  character,  be 
barred  from  the  columns  of  these  jour- 
nals. 

2.  Every  editorial,  signed  article,  and 
letter,  and  all  other  contributed  matter 
shall  conform  to  the  customary  standards 
of  decency  and  good  taste.  These  stand- 
ards shall  be  ascertained  from  those 
usages  prevailing  among  newspapers  and 
popular  magazines  generally  regarded  by 
the  reading  public  as  holding  first 
rank.** 

3.  The  editor-in-chief  or  the  editorial 
board,  depending  upon  the  form  of  staff 
organization,  shall  be  severally  or  jointly 
responsible,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the 
application  of  the  above  rules,  to  all  pub- 
lished material,  signed  or  unsigned,  ex- 
cept signed  letters  to  the  editor.  For  the 
publication  of  a signed  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor, the  author  thereof  shall  alone  be  re- 
sponsible; provided,  however,  that  the 
editor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  publi- 
cation of  letters  from  persons  not  con- 
nected with  the  College,  either  as  stu- 
dents or  otherwise. 


4.  Reasonable  diligence  must  be  used 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  accusations  likely 
to  be  regarded  as  defamatory.  Presump- 
tion of  malice  arises,  under  statutory 
law,  from  the  publication  of  defamatory 
matter.  While  truth  is  a complete  de- 
fense, the  burden  of  proving  truthfulness 
is  on  the  defendant. 

Ill 

The  Student  Council  and  this  Commit- 
tee, acting  separately,  shall  have,  in  the 
first  instance,  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
enforcing  the  above  regulations,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  it  is  understood  that 
the  General  Faculty  has  final  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  these  matters. 

*Committee  on  Student  Publication. 

**(The  New  York  Times,  the  Boston 
Transcript,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Scribners,  and  Harpers 
were  suggested  by  the  Committee  as  pa- 
pers and  magazines  with  satisfactory 
standards.) 


Another  Warning 


From  time  to  time  alumni  and  friends 
of  Oberlin  College  have  been  solicited  for 
contributions  by  those  claiming  to  be 
former  or  present  students  of  Oberlin  in 
dire  need  of  funds,  and  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine has  on  various  occasions  carried 
due  warnings  to  alumni. 

The  latest  report  concerns  the  activities 
of  a young  colored  man,  last  heard  from 
in  New  York  City,  who  stated  that  he 
was  a recent  student  in  Oberlin  and  so- 
licited funds  to  continue  his  education 
here.  Before  making  contributions  it  is 
suggested  that  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  making  such  appeals  be  care- 
fully noted  and  that  an  inquiry  be  made 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  College  for  the 
facts  in  the  case. 


Admissions  Plan 
Extended 

Nearly  three  hundred  Oberlin  alumni 
living  in  towns  where  there  are  no  Ober- 
lin chapters,  have  been  invited  by  the 
College  Admissions  Office  to  act  as  Ober- 
lin representatives  in  these  communities. 

These  alumni,  most  of  them  located 
within  a 375-mile  radius  of  Oberlin,  have 
been  asked  to  obtain  from  their  high 
school  authorities  lists  of  students  who 
might  be  eligible  for,  and  interested  in, 
the  type  of  training  which  Oberlin  offers. 
The  representatives  are  then  to  familiar- 
ize possible  candidates  with  the  Oberlin 
plan. 

I his  work  will  supplement  the  work 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  regular  ad- 
missions committees  in  the  larger  alumni 
centers,  according  to  the  plan  put  into 
operation  last  winter. 


1 13 

Johnston  Fellowship 


The  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  Fellow- 
ship Fund,  available  for  graduate  study  to 
alumnae  of  L.L.S.  who  have  been  out  of 
college  for  at  least  two  years,  is  now  be- 
ing offered  for  1935-36*  The  candidate 
must  be  eligible  for  graduate  work  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  standards,  must  have  a 
definite  scholastic  aim  in  view,  and  must 
preferably  have  had  some  practical  exper- 
ience. The  awardee  is  chosen  jointly  by 
a committee  of  five  members  from  L.L.S. , 
and  the  College  Committee  on  Graduate 
Study  and  Degrees.  Applications  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe, 
chairman  of  the  College  committee,  not 
later  than  March  15,  1935. 

Last  holder  of  the  L.  L.  S.  fellowship 
was  Leona  Massoth  '27,  for  the  scholastic 
year  1933-34- 


Robert  Ewing  Dies 


Robert  Ewing  ’04,  for  many  years  a 
leading  figure  in  international  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  activities,  died  suddenly  of  a heart  at- 
tack in  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New 
York  City,  on  December  11.  He  was  on’y 
56  years  old. 

Robert  Legan  Ewing  was  born,  in 
Areola,  111.,  August  18,  1878,  the  son  of 
Joseph  Henry  and  Ann  McDonald  Ewing. 
He  attended  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Oberlin,  and  a Master’s  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1913.  He  married  Georgia  M.  Carrothers 
’04  in  August,  1905. 

Mr.  Ewing  began  his  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
at  Washington  University.  In  1905  he 
was  sent  to  Madras,  India,  where  his  abil- 
ities as  an  organizer  were  first  recognized. 
He  served  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  during 
the  War  wras  senior  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  England,  with  juris- 
diction over  some  700  secretaries.  Later 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work  for  the 
prisoners  of  w7ar.  This  task  was  finished 
in  1919,  when  the  last  of  the  prisoners 
were  returned  to  their  homes. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Ewing  was  appointed  a secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
served  on  the  international  committee  of 
the  Religious  Work  Department.  He  was 
also  in  charge  of  activities  at  William 
Sloan  House. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  author  or  co-author  of 
a number  of  publications,  including 
“Three  Hundred  Anglo-Indians”  (with 
Arthur  Davies),  “What  Do  Modern 
Authors  Sav  of  Jesus?”  and  “Efforts  to 
Know  Jesus,”  and  wrote  on  international 
questions. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  awarded  the  British 
Delhi  Durbar  Medal  in  1911  for  his  work 
in  India,  and  was  a member  of  Phi  Delta 
Theta  and  of  the  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York,  Board  of  Education.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  a daughter,  Betty, 
who  is  a junior  in  Oberlin. 
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Three  Concerts 

By  JAMES  HUSST  HALL  ’14 


Conservatory  Orchestra 

Such  a program  as  that  presented  by 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  Orchestra  on 
November  22  -would  but  a few  years  ago 
have  been  a rash  and  impossible  under- 
taking. Today,  however,  such  orchestral 
fare  is  both  desired  and  demanded  by  our 
students,  who  have  caught  the  vision  of 
their  leader,  Mr.  Maurice  Kessler.  What 
persevering  patience,  kind  counsel,  stiff 
discipline  created  this  performance,  only 
the  students  in  the  orchestra  can  know. 
But  we  can  guess,  and  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Kessler  on  bringing  to  us  another 
remarkably  successful  evening  of  master 
works.  The  program  opened  with 
Beethoven’s  Leonore  Overture,  No.  3, 
which  as  Wagner  insisted  is  “less  an  ov- 
erture to  a music-drama  than  the  mu- 
sic-drama itself.”  The  Orchestra  por- 
trayed the  mystery  of  the  dark  beginning, 
and  through  the  themes  of  Leonore  and 
Florestan  we  awaited  the  portentous 
moment  when  the  trumpet  offstage  would 
proclaim  deliverance.  Then  with  jubil- 
ance the  orchestra  closed  the  mighty 
drama.  There  followed  the  Good  Friday 
Spell  from  Parsifal  in  which  the  Orches- 
tra brought  us  the  haunting  beauty  of 
Wagner’s  score.  The  symphony  of  the 
evening  was  Brahms’  First,  and  there 
were  those  who  shook  their  heads  in 
doubt.  Now  let’s  be  just  and  admit 
there  were  moments  when  we  wished  the 
brass  section  were  fuller  toned,  or  that 
wood-winds  could  always  play  in  per- 
fect tune;  but  we’ve  all  had  such 
thoughts  when  listening  to  much  older 
and  more  routined  players  than  our 
young  students.  And,  in  some  miraculous 
fashion  they  surmounted  both  the  tech- 
nical and  spiritual  difficulties  of  this 
great  symphony.  We  congratulate  every 
member  of  the  orchestra,  for  they  all 
played  valiantly;  but  we  should  mention 
with  a good  deal  of  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion the  solo  horn,  Miss  Ellen  Stone,  a 
freshman,  Miss  Ruth  Freeman,  solo  flute, 
a second  year  student,  and  Miss  Betty 
Freeman,  the  conccrtmaster,  a senior. 

Eunice  Norton 

After  listening  to  Miss  Eunice  Norton 
in  her  piano  recital  on  November  27  I 
was  reminded  of  the  original  announce- 
ment of  that  ingenious  Florentine  harps- 
ichord maker,  Bartolomeo  Cristifori,  who 
described  his  new  invention  as  a “Gravi- 
cembalo  col  piano  e forte.”  We  are 
familiar  with  the  tendency  of  time  to 
shorten  titles  and  we  all  know  that  the 
pianoforte  was  soon  called  a piano.  But 
players  of  all  ages,  and  particularly 
since  the  large  concert  hall  came  into 
existence,  have  emphasized  the  forte  of 
the  instrument,  while  instrument  makers 
lament  the  fact  that  only  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  potential  force  of  tone  of  the 
piano  is  realized.  It  was  something  of 
a surprise  then,  to  hear  a concert  pian- 


ist who  played  the  larger  part  of  the  pro- 
gram in  shades  from  piano  to  pianissimo. 
Quite  evidently  Miss  Norton  did  this  by 
choice,  for  she  has  at  her  command  full 
resonant  fortes  and  fortissimos,  which 
seemed  all  the  larger  because  of  the  fine- 
spun pianos  to  which  our  ears  had  be- 
come accustomed.  She  played  the  piano 
as  if  it  were  a piano  and  not  an  orches- 
tra. Noteworthy  also  was  a frequent  dry 
pedaling,  especially  in  the  Chopin  num- 
bers in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  lush, 
iridescent  harmonies  over  a fundamental 
bass  tone.  Her  pedaling  made  the  inner 
parts  stand  out  with  an  individuality  sel- 
dom heard.  Miss  Norton  opened  her  pro- 
gram with  the  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  C 
minor  by  Bach.  After  a well-worn  group 
of  Chopin  she  played  the  Davidsbucnd- 
lertaenze  by  Schumann.  The  latter  is  sel- 
dom heard,  for  concert  pianists  have 
found  that  a large  audience  can  not  suc- 
cessfully follow  the  rapid,  shifting  fan- 
cies of  Schumann.  I am  told  that  Miss 
Norton’s  master  teacher,  Artur  Schnabel, 
whom  we  are  to  hear  on  January  22, 
considers  this  group  of  sketches  to  be 
Schumann’s  finest  composition.  I fear 
few  will  agree.  We  were  grateful  to 
Miss  Norton,  however,  for  including  it, 
and  a group  of  Hindemith  pieces,  the 
Opus  19,  as  well.  We  have  so  few  op- 
portunities of  hearing  the  music  of  this 
modern  German  that  we  are  apt  to  be 
baffled  by  the  strangeness  of  the  idiom. 
Miss  Norton  very  evidently  has  a flair 
for  the  moderns,  for  she  played  Hinde- 
mith’s music  with  convincing  enthusiasm. 
One  wishes  that  she  had  drawn  more 
generously  from  contemporary  composers 
for  her  program. 

College  Bands 

The  Oberlin  College  Bands  presented 
an  interesting  program  in  Finney  Chapel 
on  December  8.  There  may  have  been 
some  magic  connected  with  this  perform- 
ance, for  it  was  the  Ninth  Annual  Fall 
Concert.  Yet  from  the  precision  with 
which  the  performance  proceeded  one 
knew  that  the  artistic  results  obtained 
were  not  in  the  hands  of  chance.  Care- 
ful planning,  happy  choice  of  a well-bal- 
anced program,  detailed  rehearsing,  and 
an  eagerness  on  the  part  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  organizations  to  create  an  ar- 
tistic performance — all  these  were  guiding 
forces  back  of  a successful  evening.  To 
the  Director  of  Bands,  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Williams,  is  due  great  credit,  for  these 
organizations  under  his  leadership  have 
advanced  greatly  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  this  concert  marks  a new  level  in 
their  artistic  growth.  Raucous  reeds  and 
blatant  brass  which  one  hears  so  often 
in  band  performances  were  fortunately 
absent.  Even  in  the  second  portion  of 
the  program,  in  which  the  massed  Wo- 
men’s, Marching  and  Concert  Bands 
filled  the  enlarged  stage  and  tubas  and 
percussion  overflowed  in  the  choir  loft, 


the  fortissimos  were  never  strident.  To 
me  the  most  interesting  number  of  the 
program  was  the  first  movement  of  Paul 
Fauchet’s  Symphony  in  B flat.  The  Con- 
cert Band  in  previous  years  has  presented 
movements  from  standard  symphonies  ar- 
ranged for  band,  but  no  matter  how  in- 
genious the  scoring  and  how  perfect  the 
playing  one  familiar  with  the  original  is 
always  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  trans- 
lation of  strings  into  wood-winds  or 
brass.  Fauchet’s  music,  however,  was 
originally  written  for  band  and  the 
themes  and  their  development  are  idio- 
matic. The  Concert  Band  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Williams  gave  a telling 
performance  of  it;  and  although  as  pure 
music  it  can  not  compare  with  the  selec- 
tion from  Wagner’s  Parsifal  which  they 
played  later — and  played  well — the  artistic 
result  seemed  greater  in  Fauchet’s  Sym- 
phony. Jaernefelt’s  Prelude,  with  its 
clever  ostinato  figure  and  the  Berceuse 
that  has  all  the  charm  of  an  old  Finnish 
folk  tune,  were  skillfully  directed  by  the 
Student  Conductor,  Mr.  Richard  Barron. 
Safranek’s  Don  Quixote  Suite  closed  the 
portion  of  the  program  given  by  the 
Concert  Band.  This  is  agreeable  music, 
most  successful  in  the  grotesque  movement 
depicting  Sancho  Panza.  Adding  greatly 
to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  this  part  of 
the  program  were  a French  horn  solo  by 
Miss  Ellen  Stone  and  an  Andante  and 
Scherzo  by  H.  Wouters  for  flute  quar- 
tet. Miss  Stone  disclosed  a smooth 
golden  tone,  a facility  and  sureness  of 
technique  that  is  all  too  rare  in  players 
of  the  French  horn.  I have  never  heard 
four  flutes  play  with  such  beauty  of 
tone  and  justness  of  intonation  as  did  this 
quartet.  As  for  the  ensemble,  the  whirl- 
ing figures  of  the  Scherzo  were  as  if 
played  by  a single  flute  capable  of  pro- 
ducing harmonies.  In  the  second  part 
of  the  program  the  Massed  Bands  were 
led  in  Alford’s  Purple  Carnival  March  by 
Mr.  Round,  Student  Conductor,  after 
which  Miss  Mary  Rentschler,  Student 
Conductor  of  the  Women’s  Band,  directed 
The  Old  Refrain  by  Kreisler.  The  final 
number  was  an  interesting  arrangement  of 
Bach’s  Choral-Vorspiel  on  Sleepers  IT ake, 
in  which  the  figuration  was  clearly  sung 
by  the  wood-winds,  after  which  the  or- 
gan joined  with  full  brass  choir  in  a 
noble  statement  of  the  chorale  tune. 

May  I add  that  in  addition  to  the 
pleasure  given  me  by  this  program  so 
artistically  presented  with  fine  ensemble, 
good  intonation,  and  beauty  of  tone, 
there  was  an  added  joy  in  finding  so 
many  non-music  students  carrying  on  the 
training  of  their  high  school  band  days. 


On  Labor  Board 


Professor  Harvey  A.  Wooster  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  was  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  at  Washington  to  serve  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  public  on  the 
Cleveland  Regional  Labor  Board. 
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“L’ Affaire  Domonkos” 

The  low  ebb  of  civil  liberties  in  at  least 
one  part  of  Europe  was  brought  home  to 
Oberlin  when  Imre  Domonkos,  instructor 
in  German  here  from  1931  to  1933  anil 
at  present  studying  towards  his  doctorate, 
was  arrested,  imprisoned,  mistreated  and 
deported  from  Czecho-slovakia  this  fall. 
For  almost  four  days  under  constant  po- 
lice surveillance,  Mr.  Domonkos  was 
forced  to  submit  not  only  to  deportation, 
but  had  to  pay  the  expense  of  it  for  both 
the  police  escort  and  himself. 

The  “crime”  of  the  young  student  seems 
to  have  been  his  project  of  studying  Ger- 
manic dialects  in  Slovakia,  preparatory  to 
taking  his  examinations  for  the  doctorate 
at  Cornell.  This,  although  endorsed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, aroused  suspicion  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  local  gendarmie  that  he  was  a 
Hitler  agent,  and  on  October  10  he  was 
taken  into  custody  at  the  little  town  of 
Mnisek-nad  Hnilcom,  on  the  trumped-up 
charge  of  having  failed  to  register  with 
the  Notary.  The  same  day  he  was  taken 
to  Gelnica,  the  town  of  his  birth.  (The 
family  came  to  America  in  1913,  and  Mr. 
Domonkos  was  educated  in  America  and 
is  a naturalized  American  citizen.)  In 
Gelnica  the  magistrate  flew  into  a rage 
■when  Mr.  Domonkos  objected  to  a trial 
without  witnesses,  and  ordered  him  locked 
in  a filthy  cell  for  the  night.  Escorting 
him  to  the  cell,  the  guard  took  advantage 
of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  warden 
to  hit  and  kick  his  prisoner,  and  tried  to 
throttle  him  when  he  called  for  help. 
When  the  warden  returned  and  Mr. 
Domonkos  complained  that  official  re- 
marked simply,  “No,  he  didn’t  hit  you; 
you  have  no  marks  on  your  face.”  His 
requests  to  communicate  with  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  were  steadily  refused,  and 
at  a trial  the  next  morning  he  was  ordered 
deported,  and  liable  for  the  costs  thereof. 
Later  that  day  he  luckily  found  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  with  a friend  of  his 
father’s,  who  managed  to  have  sent  for 
him  a telegram  in  English  to  the  Ameri- 
can Consular  Office  in  Prague. 

The  first  plan  of  the  Czecho-slovakian 
authorities  was  to  take  their  prisoner  ro 
Prague,  toward  which  they  began  to 
travel  by  short  stages,  chiefly  at  night, 
probably  because  of  the  intense  anti-Ger- 
man feeling  of  the  country.  Finally  an 
Saturday  morning,  October  13,  a more 
friendly  official  suggested  that  Mr. 
Domonkos  would  be  better  out  of  it  by 
crossing  the  near-by  German  frontier.  This 
he  did,  and  reported  to  the  IT.  S.  Consu- 
late at  Breslau,  Germany,  on  Sunday, 
October  14. 

On  receipt  of  his  telegram  from  Gelnica, 
the  United  States  authorities  at  Prague 
had  tried  to  communicate  that  same  day 
with  the  judge  at  Gelnica.  and  had  been 
informed  that  the  Gelnican  authorities 
knew  nothing  either  about  Mr.  Domonkos 
or  his  affair.  When  he  finally  turned  up 
in  Germany  the  consul  at  Prague  im- 
mediately called  for  a report  from  Gelnica 


on  the  whole  situation,  was  referred  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  Prague, 
getting  no  satisfaction  there  appealed  to 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  smuggled  telegram  to  the 
American  authorities,  however,  Mr. 
Domonkos  might  conceivably  still  be  con- 
templating prison  walls  at  Gelnica  or 
Prague. 

Mr.  Domonkos  is  seeking  an  apology 
from  the  Czecho-slovakian  Government, 
and  reimbursement  for  the  $200  he  was 
forced  to  spend  for  traveling  sotne  150 
miles  in  four  days. 


Basketball  Starts 


The  opening  gun  of  the  1935  Oberlin 
basketball  season  will  go  off  the  evening 
of  January  5,  when  the  Yeomen  face  Hi- 
ram on  the  home  floor.  From  there  the 
schedule  romps  through  twelve  more 
games,  including  among  the  opponents 
about  eight  of  the  strongest  collegiate 
teams  in  Ohio  . 

Although  facing  considerably  harder 
competition  this  season  than  last,  Ober- 
lin should  in  itself,  according  to  Coach 
Butler,  be  able  to  put  out  a somewhat 
stronger  team.  It  will  be  built  around 
three  1934  lettermen  — Dick  Baetz  ’36, 
Bill  Cameron  ’36,  and  Rog  Sperry  ’35. 
A great  deal  of  the  season’s  success,  how- 
ever, will  necessarily  depend  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Craig  Borden,  lanky  sopho- 
more, whom  Butler  is  hoping  to  be  able 
to  use  for  center.  The  other  guard  posi- 
tion will  probably  be  filled  by  Sammy 
Barnes  ’36.  Both  Borden  and  Barnes 
are  being  pushed  by  Paul  Cooper  ’37,  Bob 
Mallory  ’35  and  Alfred  Woodward  ’35, 
strong  contenders  for  the  varsity  five; 
and  all  three  of  the  latter  will  probably 
see  plenty  of  action.  Nine,  or  nearly 
half,  of  the  present  squad  of  twenty  are 
sophomores. 

Practice  began  Monday,  December  31, 
most  of  the  squad  returning  before  the 
end  of  the  holidays.  Butler  has  arranged 
a couple  of  practice  scrimmages  as  cur- 
tain-raisers to  the  opener  with  Hiram. 
The  complete  schedule  appears  elsewhere 
on  this  page. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Dickinson 

Mrs.  Dickinson,  wife  of  Professor-em- 
eritus Edward  Dickinson  of  the  Conser- 
vatory, died  in  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin, 
on  December  9,  after  a three  weeks’  ill- 
ness following  a paralytic  stroke. 

Jennie  Kellogg  Dickinson  was  born  in 
Northampton,  Mass.,  May  31,  1856.  She 
married  in  1882,  and  eleven  years  later 
the  Dickinsons  came  to  Oberlin,  where 
they  have  since  made  their  home.  Mrs. 
Dickinson  was  a member  of  First  Church, 
and  interested  in  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity and  in  the  students. 

Besides  her  husband,  she  leaves  a sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Charles  Howe  of  Crestwood, 
N.  Y. 


Cage  Schedule 


Jan.  5 — Hiram  at  Oberlin 

Jan.  12 — Denison  at  Oberlin 
Jan.  19 — Wooster  at  Wooster 
Jan.  22 — Otterbein  at  Westerville 
Feb.  2 — Allegheny  at  Oberlin 

Feb.  9 — Case  at  Cleveland 
Feb.  12 — Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Oberlin 
Feb.  15 — Marietta  at  Marietta 
Feb.  1 6 — Muskingum  at  New  Concord 
Feb.  21 — Gray  Memorial,  AJumni- 
Varsity 

Feb.  23 — Hamilton  at  Oberlin 
Feb.  27 — Mount  Union  at  Alliance 
Mar.  2 — Western  Reserve  at  Oberlin 


Visits  Oberlin-in- 
Shansi 

No  less  a notable  than  General  Chiang 
Kai-Shek,  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Chi- 
nese Republic,  was  a visitor  at  Oberlin- 
in-Shansi  early  in  November.  The  Gen- 
eralissamo,  accompanied  by  Madame 
Chiang,  his  brother-in-law  Dr.  H.  H. 
K’ung  ’06,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Donald,  government  adviser,  was 
on  a month’s  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
northern  and  northwestern  provinces. 

After  a two-hour  visit  to  the  school, 
the  party  spent  the  night  at  the  Taiku 
home  of  Dr.  K’ung. 


One  Shansi  Represent- 
ative This  Year 

Because  of  financial  conditions  and  for 
experimental  purposes,  only  one  student 
representative  of  the  Class  of  1935  will 
be  sent  to  Shansi  from  Oberlin.  The  de- 
cision, made  by  the  Oberlin  Board  of 
Managers  and  confirmed  by  the  Shansi 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Oberlin  Stu- 
dent Shansi  Committee,  w’as  announced  by 
Dr.  Mei,  acting  principal  of  the  School 
this  year. 

Announcement  of  the  1935  candidate 
will  be  made  at  Shansi  Day,  to  be  held 
January  11. 


Chairman  Question- 
naire Committee 

Rees  H.  Davis  of  the  Class  of  1914  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  joint 
Alumni-Faculty  Committee  to  study  the 
results  of  the  alumni  questionnaire  sent 
out  last  May.  Approximately  eighteen 
hundred  out  of  not  quite  seven  thousand, 
or  some  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires were  returned. 

The  other  members  of  the  Committee 
have  not  yet  been  announced.  It  is 
hoped  that  a tentative  report  of  their 
work  may  be  presented  at  the  meeting 
of  the  alumni  council  in  February. 
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Another  Month  of 
The  Alumni  Fund 


The  Alumni  Fund,  during  the  month 
of  December,  garnered  approximately 
150  new  subscribers,  with  a little  less 
than  $700  additional  pledged.  Consider- 
ing that  December  is  the  month  of  Christ- 
mas, this  total  may  not  be  regarded  as 
discouraging;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that 
January  will  see  a rise  in  the  number  of 
pledges,  and  bring  in  a substantially 
greater  amount. 

The  list  printed  below  is  as  of  De- 
cember 20,  1934.  We  would  appreciate 
correction  in  the  event  of  any  error. 

Non-Graduates 

F.  J.  Lehmann  c'g6-'g<),  Katherine  M. 
Lowrey  k'30,  Oberlin  Women's  Club  of 
Akron,  Nettie  Harrington  Pellet  ’9o-'94, 
Madalene  Sherman  ’29-’34. 

Class  of  1878 
Charles  S.  Brown. 

Class  of  1879 
William  R.  Green. 

Class  of  1881 
Lelia  E.  Johnson. 

Class  of  1889 
Carrie  A.  Gilman. 

Class  of  1890 

Cedric  E.  Johnson,  Allan  F.  Millikan, 
Warren  H.  Wilson. 

Class  of  1891 
R.  T.  Miller,  Jr. 

Class  of  1892 
Mary  Currier  Healy. 

Class  of  1894 

Claribel  Calkins,  Lucy  M.  Haywood, 
Arthur  T.  Laird,  Clara  May,  Max  F. 
Millikan. 

Class  of  1895 
Sherman  D.  Callender. 

Class  of  1896 
Janet  P.  Shaw. 

Class  of  1897 
Daniel  E.  Morgan. 

Class  of  1899 
Franklin  C.  Fette. 

Class  of  1900 

Walter  T.  Dunmore,  Llelen  Wright 
Dutton. 

Class  of  1901 
W.  Moreton  Owen. 

Class  of  1903 
Gertrude  E.  Moulton. 

Class  of  1904 
Stanley  B.  Harkness. 

Class  of  1905 

Mary  Rodhouse  Creglow,  Mary  E.  El- 
more, May  Canfield  Nye,  Rena  Holmes 
Wood. 

Class  of  1906 

F.  Easton  Carr,  William  S.  Cochran, 
Elsie  M.  Smith,  Radoslav  A.  Tsanoff. 

Class  of  1907 

Ruth  Runyon  Brown,  Augustus  C. 
Hacke,  Alice  Harlow,  Iris  I-Iaverstack, 
Mary  Parsons  McCullough,  Vesta 
Honeckcr  Ziegler. 

Class  of  1908 

Bertha  E.  Bails,  Bertha  M.  Rogers, 
Verna  Chapin  Whitney. 

Class  of  1909 

Elizabeth  D.  Briggs,  Mabel  C.  El- 
dred,  Ersel  Belle  Mitchell  Path,  Ralph 
H.  Houser,  Faith  Tenney  Houser,  Henry 
A.  Stick,  Roy  E.  Whitney. 


Class  of  1910 

Estella  L.  Coe,  John  W.  MacArthur, 
Clarence  B.  Young. 

Class  of  1911 

Rose  Treat  Ash,  Arden  B.  Cole,  Harry 
M.  Flegal,  N.  Florence  Pope,  Adena 
Miller  Rich,  Clare  M.  Tousley,  Helen 
E.  Whiting. 

Class  of  1912 

Arthur  E.  Fall,  Anna  Wendt  Finlay- 
son,  Frances  Hill  Franks,  William  G. 
Jackson,  Lucile  Kalb,  J.  Hall  Kellogg, 
Laurence  H.  MacDaniels,  Frances  Coch- 
ran MacDaniels,  Margaret  K.  Parsons, 
Tracy  E.  Tuthill,  Elda  Williams,  John 
C.  Wine. 

Class  of  1913 

W.  Laird  Dean,  Edna  Dexter  Nieder- 
hauser. 

Class  of  1914 

Marjorie  Aborn,  Lester  M.  Beattie, 
Mary  J.  Glann,  Hoyt  S.  Hopkins,  Ruth 
P.  Mount,  Harold  W.  Niederhauser,  Lola 
Randall  Pierce. 

Class  of  1915 

Benjamin  H.  Burtt,  Jr.,  Edith  Husted, 
Henry  H.  Lichtwardt,  Raymond  E.  Shep- 
herd. 

Class  of  1916 

Frances  W.  Cables,  Llannah  Witkop 
Kellogg,  Inez  Rogers  Vail,  Amy  F. 
Webster. 

Class  of  1917 

Harold  H.  Clum,  S.  Lois  Doane,  Uarda 
Evans,  Lucie  Root  Langley,  George  A. 
Roose,  Marion  M.  Root,  Dorothy  E. 

Wright. 

Class  of  1918 

Edgar  S.  Brace,  Lura  B.  Eldredge, 

Gertrude  Williams  Moll. 

Class  of  1919 

Helen  Anderson  Hamilton,  Esther  M. 
Hange,  Nelson  W.  Krehbiel. 

Class  of  1920 

Elizabeth  Pape. 

Class  of  1921 

Charles  H.  Adams  II,  Robert  J.  Cros- 
sen,  A.  MacArthur  Keep,  M.  Kathryn 
Knowlton,  Carroll  P.  Lanman,  Harold 
A.  Richey,  Helen  Eimert  Stoertz. 

Class  of  1922 

Muriel  Easton  Adams,  A.  Jeanette 
Beebe. 

Class  of  1923 

Frances  Church  VanPelt,  Hazel  M. 
Vidinghoff. 

Class  of  1924 

Greta  E.  Bellows,  Alford  Carleton, 
Margaret  B.  Hays,  Evelyn  M.  Noxsel, 
Edward  G.  Partridge,  Jean  Timberman. 

Class  of  1925 

Ray  F.  Brown,  Helen  L.  Eaton,  Flor- 
ence A.  Woodward. 

Class  of  1926 

Eva  L.  Sackett,  Edna  M.  Smith. 

Class  of  1927 

James  A.  Roemer,  Priscilla  Johnson 
Thompson. 

Class  of  1928 

Edward  F.  Memmott. 

Class  of  1929 

Gertrude  F.  Jacob,  Helen  Walrath 
Leadbetter,  Esther  T.  Radachy. 

Class  of  1930 

Mary  H.  McDonald. 

Ct.ASS  of  1931 

Mary  F.  Bosshart. 


Class  of  1932 

Martha  C.  Schaffner,  Mariette  Simp- 
son. 

Class  of  1933 

Jean  R.  Bovd,  Katherine  W.  Burnett, 
Helen  V.  McGlue,  Dorothy  L.  Parsons, 
Frank  E.  Percy,  Jr.,  Arthur  S.  Roe,  Doro- 
thy E.  Waterbury,  Olaf  J.  Wenberg, 
MaryAnn  Zeleny. 

Class  of  1934 

James  S.  Crafts,  Agnes  E.  Harlan, 
Anthony  F.  Piraino,  Arthur  G.  Rempel. 


Started  Munitions 
Story 

An  Oberlin  alumnus,  Guy  Hickok  ’14, 
lifts  a modest  voice  to  proclaim  his  part 
in  the  great  munitions  racket  story,  which 
is  still  reverberating  through  the  land. 

Mr.  Hickok  returned  to  America  on  No- 
vember 9,  1933,  after  fifteen  years  as 
Paris  correspondent  for  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  Between  November  16  and  25  of 
the  same  year  he  ran  a series  of  long 
articles  in  the  Eagle  concerning  the  big 
munitions  firms,  from  material  he  had 
gathered  while  abroad.  These  included 
articles  on  the  Krupps,  the  Schneiders,  the 
de  Wendels,  Vickers,  Zaharoff,  and  one 
on  Alfred  Nobel.  “And  though,”  writes 
Mr.  Hickok,  “we  illustrated  them  with 
futuristic  lay-outs  of  guns  and  things  they 
went  right  through  the  bottom  of  noth- 
ing, attracting  no  attention  whatever.” 

No  attention,  that  is,  until  one  of  the 
editors  of  Fortune  came  over  to  see  him, 
and  talked  about  an  article  on  the  same 
subject  they  were  planning  to  prepare.  At 
their  request  Mr.  Hickok  furnished  them 
with  considerable  material  in  addition  to 
his  original  articles.  In  March  the  For- 
tune article,  generally  credited  with  set- 
ting off  the  fire-works,  appeared.  It  was 
of  course  prepared  by  the  Fortune  staff, 
but  the  facts  were  precisely  those  of  the 
Eagle  series,  with  a few  left  out  and  one 
or  two  added.  So  that  if  the  Fortune  ex- 
pose was  the  spark  that  set  off  the  pow- 
der-magazine, Mr.  Hickok  was  the  match 
that  lit  the  fuse. 

“I  should  add,”  he  writes,  “that  I,  as 
well  as  the  authors  of  the  English  books 
on  the  subject,  pillaged  French  sources 
pretty  freely.  All  of  the  European  muni- 
tions scandals  have  popped  up  in  parlia- 
mentary debate  from  time  to  time,  or  in 
investigations  somewhat  like  our  present 
one.  The  Krupp  stuff,  most  of  it,  came 
out  in  a pre-war  trial  in  Germany  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  Krupps’  were 
bribing  German  government  officials  . . • 
This  was  the  source  of  my  material,  and 
evidently  of  the  material  the  Englishmen 
used;  for  in  looking  the  lot  over  anybody 
might  assume  that  we  had  all  rewritten 
each  other.” 

Mr.  Hickok  encloses  documentary  evi- 
dence to  support  his  not-cxcessive  claim. 
It  should  be  interesting  to  the  Oberlin 
family  to  know  that  an  Oberlin  man  led 
the  shock  troops  in  the  American  fight 
for  peace. 
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Book  Reviews 


Ten  Solos  for  Contra  Bass  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment  by  Arthur  E. 
Heacox.  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 

In  June  of  last  year  the  Oliver  Ditson 
Company  printed  a collection  of  Ten 
Solos  for  Contra  Hass  and  Pianoforte  com- 
posed by  Arthur  E.  Heacox  of  the  Con- 
servatory faculty,  and  dedicated  to  his 
two  talented  pupils,  Anna  Katherine  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  Borroff.  His  daughter, 
Gertrude  Heacox  Stover  c’19,  found  them 
admirably  suited  for  the  ’cello,  and  ar- 
ranged an  optional  fingering  for  this  in- 
strument. The  first  edition  was  printed 
for  these  two  instruments. 

These  solos,  so  spontaneously  written, 
have  proved  of  unusual  merit,  not  only 
musically  but  practically.  Having  played 
them  first  on  the  bass,  T tried  them  on 
both  the  viola  and  the  violin,  and  with 
Mr.  Ileacox’s  approval  adapted  them 
for  these  two  instruments.  The  publisher 
became  interested  in  this  idea  and  brought 
out  immediately  an  edition  for  viola  and 
violin.  As  a result  it  Is  possible  to  play 
these  solos  in  unison,  the  violin,  viola, 
’cello  and  bass  combining  a register  of 
four  octaves.  The  effect  is  a richly 
blended  tone  of  great  beauty. 

Players  of  stringed  instruments  will 
find  a wealth  of  playing  and  teaching 
material  in  these  compositions. 

— Don  Morrison. 


We  Have  An  Altar,  by  Clarence  Tucker 

Craig,  Abingdon  Press. 

All  religious  forms  are  dangerous. 
That  which  begins  as  a natural  expres- 
sion of  spiritual  values  is  apt  to  become 
an  end  in  itself.  When  the  form  is  served 
for  its  own  sake,  the  sensibilities  of  the 
worshipper  become  deadened,  and  a 
growingly  rigid  formalism  supersedes 
religion  “pure  and  undefiled.” 

Yet  forms  are  necessary.  To  do  every- 
thing decently  and  in  order  is  sound  pro- 
cedure. Healthy  experiences  demand 
their  repetition  and  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  forms  which  furnish  a proper 
setting  for  such  repetitions.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  keep  a close  correspondence  be- 
tween the  form  and  the  renewing  experi- 
ence. 

The  larger  interest  which  the  Protest- 
ant churches  are  now  showing  in  the 
forms  of  worship  gives  a timeliness  to 
anv  study  of  the  realities  back  of  them, 
and  to  practical  suggestions  of  ways  by 
which  they  can  contribute  most  largely 
to  the  development  of  a spiritual  life. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
relates  to  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
values  of  the  Christian  faith.  Over  and 
over  again  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  its  regular  observance  has  sub- 
merged these  values  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
actness of  form. 

Through  “We  Have  An  Altar”  Pro- 
fessor Craig  gives  solid  help  to  all  those 
concerned  with  a more  adequate  use  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  twelve  “Table 
Talks”  he  develops  his  story  of  the  Sac- 


rament, and  pointedly  indicates  the  im- 
plications of  its  historic  meanings  for 
modern  living.  These  “Talks”  are  full 
of  the  suggestion  of  sound  scholarship, 
shrewd  observation,  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  the  common 
man. 

To  each  chapter  of  the  book,  Professor 
Craig  has  appended  an  appropriate  group 
of  Table  Dismissals;  to  the  whole  book 
a Liturgy  for  Our  Day.  These  make  the 
work  all  the  more  helpful  to  ministers 
concerned  with  the  adequate  conduct  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper. 

— Thomas  W.  Graham. 


Faculty  News 

The  holidays,  for  many  of  the  Faculty, 
mean  annual  meetings  of  the  associations 
in  their  fields. 

Professor  George  D.  Hubbard  was  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  over  December  27-28- 
29,  attending  meetings  of  the  American 
Geographers  Association. 

Oberlin  was  represented  by  Director  C. 
W.  Savage,  Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  and  Dr. 
J.  H.  Nichols  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  College  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  Student  Health  Association,  and 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, all  held  in  New  York  City,  Decem- 
ber 27-30.  Dr.  Nichols  presented  a paper. 

Mr.  Savage,  Dr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Thro- 
ner  represented  the  College  at  the  Decem- 
ber meeting  of  the  Ohio  Athletic  Confer- 
ence in  Columbus.  They  report  success  in 
completing  spring  schedules  for  baseball, 
track,  tennis  and  golf.  Also  real  progress 
in  the  adoption  of  a new  constitution,  by- 
laws and  eligibility  rules  for  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Professors  Clarence  Ward  and  Louis  E. 
Lord,  officers  of  the  American  Acheologi- 
cal  Institute,  attended  the  meetings  of  that 
society  during  the  holidays. 

Dr.  Raymond  W.  Bradshaw,  College 
Physician,  president  of  the  American  Stu- 
dent Health  Association,  presided  at  the 
opening  session  of  that  body  in  New  York 
City,  and  presented  the  president’s  ad- 
dress. Dr.  Bradshaw  made  a number  of 
addresses  this  fall  in  connection  with  his 
position  in  the  A.  S.  H.  A. 

On  December  2 Dean  T.  W.  Graham 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
preached  the  anniversary  sermon  for  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Geneva,  Ohio, 
which  celebrated  its  125th  year.  Roy 
Striffler  t’28  is  pastor.  Later  in  the  month 
he  attended  a state  Y.  M.  C.  A.  confer- 
ence, and  lectured  at  Rochester  University. 

Dr.  Karl  W.  Geiser  of  the  Political  Sci- 
ence Department  has  been  appointed  a lo- 
cal chairman  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs.  This  organization  has 
been  established  to  give  men  “interne- 
ships”  in  government  service,  and  plans 
to  offer  scholarships.  Its  students  will  be 
given  experience  in  government  depart- 
ments. 

During  November  Professor  Gehrkens 
attended  and  addressed  two  sections  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers  Association, 


meeting  in  Buffalo  and  Rochester;  later  in 
the  month  he  attended  group  meetings  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  help  make  plans  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Music  Teachers  Na- 
tional Association. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Crutsinger,  formerly  Su- 
perintendent of  Construction  at  Oberlin,  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  a 
new  building  at  Miami  University. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Sea- 
man accompanied  Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes 
of  the  Chemistry  Department  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  guest  speaker  for  the 
annual  alumni  dinner  at  Town  Hall  Club. 
Dr.  Holmes  served  as  publicity  director 
for  the  national  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  that  met  in  Cleve- 
land this  fall,  the  sessions  of  which  were 
attended  by  2500  chemists  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

President  Wilkins,  who  was  taken  ser- 
iously ill  during  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, is  making  a steady  gain  in  strength. 
He  expects  to  be  able  to  resume  work  fol- 
lowing the  holidays. 


Eisenhauer,  Freshman, 
Dies 

Lawrence  John  Eisenhauer  of  the  Class 
of  1938  died  in  Cleveland  City  Hospital 
late  Saturday,  December  1,  following  a 
week’s  illness.  He  had  returned  ill  to 
Oberlin  after  a week-end  at  his  home  in 
Hudson,  Ohio,  nd  was  next  day  admitted 
to  the  Oberlin  hospital.  He  was  moved  to 
Cleveland  Thanksgiving  morning. 

Lawrence,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
A.  Eisenhauer,  graduated  from  the  Hud- 
son High  School  in  1934,  where  he  was 
on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  in  April,  1934, 
winner  of  the  Akron-Summit  County 
Scholarship  Test.  His  especial  interests 
were  dramatics  and  chemistry.  His 
brother  Robert  graduated  from  Oberlin 
last  June. 


Dr.  Moton  Retires 


Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  Oberlin  h’16, 
president  of  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Ala- 
bama, will  resign  from  his  duties  at  the 
end  of  the  present  school  year,  it  was  an- 
nounced on  October  27.  Dr.  Moton,  who 
is  sixty-eight,  has  already  served  more 
than  two  years  beyond  the  normal  age 
for  retirement  at  Tuskegee.  In  May  he 
will  have  completed  nineteen  years  as 
president  of  the  Institute,  succeeding  in 
this  office  Tuskegee’s  founder,  Booker  T. 
Washington. 

Dr.  Moton  has  been  called  the  “elder 
statesman”  of  nearly  11,000,000  American 
Negroes.  He  has  been  adviser  to  five 
presidents,  and  has  served  on  several 
government  commissions.  His  retirement 
will  mark  the  completion  of  forty-five 
distinguished  years  of  service  in  educa- 
tion, twenty-five  of  them  spent  at  Hamp- 
ton and  nearly  twenty  at  Tuskegee.  He 
will  continue  to  serve  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  institution,  and  expects  to 
devote  a large  part  of  his  time  to  writing. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


October  19,  193}. 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Dear  Madam: 

When  I read  from  time  to  time  the 
writings  of  some  college  professor,  or  the 
vaporings  of  some  so-called  radical  group 
of  students,  I am  reminded  of  one  of  the 
slogans  used  during  the  war:  “Don’t  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  you.” 

Just  as  an  illustration,  I wonder  if  the 
students  at  Oberlin  realize  how  much  they 
are  indebted  to  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the  “predatory  rich  class.”  I wonder 
if  they  ever  give  a thought  as  they  enter 
the  library,  that  one  of  the  great  “robber 
barons”  made  it  possible  for  them  to  en- 
joy its  privileges?  Or  that  a cool  half 
million  of  the  endowment  came  from  a 
man  who  represents,  to  so  many  of  them, 
the  exploiting  class,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  And 
again  I wonder  if  it  ever  seeps  into  their 
consciousness  that  the  very  life  blood  of 
the  college  is  dependent  on  the  success  of 
the  aluminum  trust  at  whose  head  is  An- 
drew Mellon,  whose  name  is  anathema  10 
our  radical  friends.  And  the  teachers, 
how  many  of  them  as  they  look  forward 
to  their  nice  fat  retirement  pension  ever 
give  a thought  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  that 
great  exponent  of  rugged  individualism, 
which  has  fallen  into  the  discard  since 
we  have  a kind  beneficent  Santa  Claus 
to  do  things  for  us.  I fear  me  much  that 
they  do  not  give  it  any  thought;  just  ac- 
cept it  as  their  divine  right  and  ask  no 
questions.  That  good  old  tainted  money 
we  used  to  hear  so  much  about,  still  is 
good  for  a car  or  a trip  to  California  and 
Europe. 

I often  marvel  at  the  unconscious  in- 
gratitude of  the  young  people  today;  they 
have  been  reared  in  most  instances  where 
everything  has  been  subordinated  to  their 
interests;  all  the  home  comforts  they  have 
enjoyed  have  been  made  possible  through 
the  system  that  no  sooner  do  they  get  a 
breath  of  college  atmosphere  than  they  be- 
gin to  work  with  those  who  would  tear  it 
down  or  completely  make  it  over.  We  all 
know  that  there  are  imminent  many 
changes;  we  will  all  agree  there  ire 
wrongs  to  be  righted,  but  will  the  ends  be 
attained  any  faster  by  a process  of  con- 
demning all  that  has  gone  before  and 
whose  fruits  they  are  still  enjoying? 

New  York  now  has  a law  on  the  sta- 
tute books  requiring  all  teachers  to  take  a 
pledge  of  loyalty  to  "the  country  before  be- 
ginning work;  it  might  be  a good  thing  to 
try  out  such  a plan  in  the  college;  let  one 
of  the  tests  on  admittance  along  with 
scholarship  and  athletic  ability  be,  how 
good  an  American  are  you? 

Yours  truly, 

Alex  Dick,  O.  C.  ’05. 

* • * 

November  20,  1934 
Seattle,  Wash. 

To  the  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin: 

The  value  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  ».o 
the  Alumni  is  exemplified  by  the  issue  of 
November  carrying  the  news  that  the  Fac- 


ulty has  permitted  the  organization  on  the 
campus  of  a group  admittedly  Communis- 
tic and  generally  reputed  to  be  directed 
from  Moscow.  The  central  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  the  N.  S.  L.  is  the  dissemination 
of  disloyal  propaganda,  disloyal  to  the 
American  Government  and  subversive  )f 
the  worthy  traditions  of  Oberlin  and  its 
recognition  of  spiritual  values.  Consistent 
with  the  statement  is  the  fact  that  the 
Radical  Club  has  merged  with  the  N.  S. 
L. 

Isn’t  it  time  that  the  loyal  element  of 
the  student  body  and  the  Faculty  or- 
ganize to  counteract  all  this  Communistic 
propaganda?  Flow  can  the  Alumni  of 
King,  Barrows  and  Churchill  advise  iny 
young  person  to  go  to  Oberlin  for  an  edu- 
cation when  the  impressions  that  we  get 
is  that  Oberlin  is  becoming  the  source  of 
red  radicalism? 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Dan  Earle  ’oi. 


Milovsoroff  Mario- 
nettes 

Two  more  of  the  Oberlin  family  have 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  miniature 
theatre.  They  are  Basil  and  Georgia 
(Taylor)  Milovsoroff,  ’32,  m’34  and  ’30. 

Mr.  Milovsoroff,  Russian  by  birth,  left 
his  home  in  Siberia  in  1923,  and  after 
four  years  in  China  came  to  America. 
He  started  wood  carving  as  a hobby  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  this  past  year  has 
turned  his  interest  to  the  making  of  pup- 
pets. 

The  Milovsoroff  marionettes  are  Rus- 
sian peasants,  and  expect  to  devote  their 
time  exclusively  to  Russian  folk  and 
fairy  tales.  Mr.  Milovsoroff  constructs 
the  scenery  for  his  dramas  as  well  as 
the  actors,  and  the  settings  are  distinc- 
tively Russian  and  accurate  in  detail.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Milovsoroff  manipulate  the  pup- 
pets together,  and  translate  their  little 
charges’  remarks  from  the  Russian  into 
English.  Their  first  play  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Russian  folk  tale,  “The  Two 
Blind  Beggars.” 


Correction 


The  Editor  made  a mistake  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
concerning  Thompson  Cottage  and  the 
old  Keep  homestead.  The  Keep  home, 
built  by  Father  Keep  in  1839,  stood,  as 
Magazine  readers  are  aware,  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Keep  Cottage.  When  construc- 
tion began  upon  Keep  Cottage  in  1911, 
the  old  house  was  moved  north  of  town, 
on  the  little  road  that  runs  between  the 
end  of  North  Professor  and  Main  streets. 
It  was  not,  as  the  Editor  inferred,  moved 
next  door  to  become  Thompson  Cottage. 
The  present  Thompson  Cottage  has  never 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Keep 
family,  and  was  never  in  their  hands. 


Captain 


Samuel  (“Scotty”)  Cooper  ’36,  end,  was 
elected  captain  of  the  1935  varsity  foot- 
ball team.  Scotty  has  won  his  varsity 
“0”  both  as  a sophomore  and  a junior, 
and  is  a Gray  Scholar.  He  and  the  re- 
tiring Captain,  Alfred  Woodward  ’35,  are 
the  only  Gray  Scholars  who  have  won  the 
honor  of  piloting  the  varsity.  Cooper 
comes  from  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Play  Over  Radio 


At  12:00  o’clock  noon  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 2,  four  Conservatory  students  un- 
der the  direction  of  George  E.  Wain  of 
the  faculty,  appeared  as  a flute  ensemble 
over  Station  WHK,  Cleveland.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ensemble  numbers,  Ruth  Free- 
man  c’37,  flutist,  and  Mr.  Wain,  clarinet- 
ist, were  soloists.  The  program  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Ohio  Music  Education  As- 
sociation, of  which  Don  Morrison  of  the 
Conservatory  faculty  is  radio  chairman. 

On  December  17  Anna  Katherine  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  Borroff,  sophomores  in 
the  Conservatory,  presented  in  the  same 
radio  series  an  unusual  program  for  solo 
double  bass.  The  solo  numbers  were 
written  for  the  Borroff  sisters  by  Profes- 
sor Arthur  E.  Heacox. 


Two  Buffalo  Meetings 


The  Buffalo  Chapter  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  is  having  an  uncom- 
monly busy  year. 

On  November  3,  at  a luncheon  meeting 
at  Norton  Hall,  Dr.  Harley  Lutz  ’07,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Princeton  (formerly 
at  Oberlin)  was  the  guest  speaker.  Among 
other  things  he  mentioned  his  plans  for 
the  second  semester  of  this  year,  which  in- 
clude a trip  to  Hawaii  and  Japan.  Mr. 
Thomas  Neill  ’15,  president  of  the  Buf- 
falo chapter,  presided,  and  Mr.  Carlos 
Bushnell  ’13  led  the  singing.  Nearly  forty 
alumni  and  -ae  were  present. 

On  November  24  the  women’s  group 
held  a luncheon  at  State  Teachers  Colleg?, 
entertaining  as  guests  of  honor  Dean  Mil- 
dred II.  McAfee,  Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moul- 
ton and  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Hatch.  Mrs.  Cuth- 
bert  B.  Fraser  ’20  (Jean  Logue)  presided. 
The  mothers  of  present  Oberlin  students 
were  also  invited. 

All  three  of  our  Oberlin  visitors  spoke 
— Mrs.  Hatch  on  Goodrich  House,  Dr. 
Moulton  on  the  new  swimming  pool, 
Miss  McAfee  on  her  impressions  of  the 
College.  Among  these  was  the  fact  that 
it  was  still  respectable  to  believe  in  re- 
ligion, the  influence  of  the  Conservatory 
on  the  Campus  as  a whole,  and  that  the 
Campus  is  still  a wholesome  place  to  be. 
Overy  forty  attended  this  function. 

The  next  meeting  planned  by  the  Club 
will  be  a luncheon  on  December  29,  with 
the  present  undergraduates  as  guests. 

— P.  M.  K. 
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North  Shore  Club 


The  fall  meeting  of  the  North  Shore 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  was  held  in  Octo- 
ber at  the  lovely  Colonial  home  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dee  ’93  (Flora 
Bierce)  in  Evanston,  III. 

Miss  Alice  Keep  Clark,  who  had  re- 
cently returned  from  Oberlin,  told  of  her 
visit  and  kindly  answered  the  many  ques- 
tions asked. 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Waterman  ’95  (Anna 
Mueller),  presented  a musical  program 
and  delighted  her  audience  with  her 
artistic  interpretations. 

Following  the  program  tea  was  served ; 
and  there  was  a goodly  number  present 
to  enjoy  the  gracious  hospitality  of  the 
hostess. 

This  club  is  composed  of  Oberlinites 
residing  in  the  suburbs  north  of  Chicago 
who  find  it  inconvenient  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Chicago-Oberlin  Women  s 
Club.— E.  M.  C. 


New  York  Dinner 


Over  two  hundred  men  and  women  of 
the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  met  on  Thursday,  De- 
cember 6,  at  Town  Hall  Club  in  New 
York  for  the  annual  dinner  meeting.  The 
principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr. 
Harry  W.  Holmes  of  the  Oberlin  Chem- 
istry Department,  and  his  description  of 
the  present  Oberlin  with  an  account  of  the 
productive  work  going  on  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  College  was  of  special 
interest  to  all  who  heard  him.  The  club 
feels  it  an  honor  to  have  had  Dr.  Holmes 
come  to  New  Y’ork  for  the  meeting. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was 
devoted  to  three  ten-minute  reminders  of 
student  days.  Margaret  M.  Wardell  ’17 
spoke  for  the  Oberlin  girls  of  the  “Teen” 
decade;  Edward  L.  Wertheim  ’07,  on 
stag  entertainment  in  the  “Naught”  de- 
cade; and  the  Honorable  Seabury  C.  Mas- 
tick  ’91  told  about  the  boy  orators  of  the 
Eighties  and  Nineties.  Each  of  the  speak- 
ers was  particularly  appreciated  by  that 
part  of  the  audience  that  had  been  in 
Oberlin  during  the  decade  of  which  he 
spoke,  but  whether  they  recognized  the 
times  or  not,  all  were  keenly  interested 
and  highly  amused.  A very  entertain- 
ing few  minutes  followed  when  Tony 
Gabooch  of  radio  fame  gave  his  account 
of  the  meeting  in  verse.  Using  Italian 
dialect  he  read  of  all  that  had  transpired 
during  the  evening  in  an  extremely  hu- 
morous fashion. 

Then  followed  the  annual  business 
meeting  at  which  the  officers  of  the  chap- 
ter for  this  year  were  re-elected  for  next. 
The  officers  are:  President,  Arnaud  C. 
Marts  ’io;  1st  vice  president,  Howard  C. 
Hegcman  ’22;  2nd  vice  president,  Mabel 
C.  Eldred  ’09;  recording  secretary,  Edith 
M.  Carson  ’23 ; corresponding  secretary, 
Thomas  Harris  ’33;  treasurer,  Lewis 
Davis  ’19;  alumni  counselor,  Harley  L. 
Lutz  ’07. — E.  M.  C. 


Oberlin  in  Southern 
California 

A rare  treat  was  given  the  alumni,  for- 
mer students,  and  friends  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
College  Alumni  Association  of  Southern 
California,  held  on  November  17,  1934,  on 
the  campus  of  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pasadena,  with  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Millikan  ’91,  head  of  the  institution, 
in  the  dual  role  of  host  and  honored  guest. 
More  than  100  persons  were  shown 
through  several  laboratories  where  demon- 
strations and  explanations  were  given  in 
aeronautics  and  the  1,000, 000- volt  X-ray, 
for  treatment  of  cancer.  Dinner  for  151 
was  served  at  six  o’clock  in  the  beautiful 
Athenaeum. 

The  after-dinner  entertainment  opened 
with  a delightful  musical  program  by 
Louise  Arnold  Ford  c’23,  ’cellist  and  Ruth 
Livingston  Weis  c’23,  pianist.  The  Assoc- 
iation’s president,  Cedric  E.  Johnson  ’90, 
introduced  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Millikan,  just 
returned  from  London  where  Dr.  Millikan 
attended  the  International  Conference  on 
Physics.  After  referring  to  some  of  the 
great  things  that  Dr.  Millikan  has  done 
for  the  world  and  particularly  for  South- 
ern California,  Mr.  Johnson  produced  a 
copy  of  the  Oberlin  Annual , first  pub- 
lished in  book  form  in  1889,  of  which  h. 
was  an  editor  and  also  a copy  of  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Hi-O-Hi,  which  made  its  debut 
under  that  name  in  1890,  with  Robert  A. 
Millikan  editor-in-chief.  Mr.  Johnson 
then,  to  the  merriment  of  the  group,  pro- 
ceeded to  poke  fun  at  the  genial 
Doctor  for  some  of  the  things  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Hi-O-Hi.  Dr.  Millikan 
countered  in  the  terms  of  friendly  raillery 
that  were  in  vogue  during  their  college 
days.  Mr.  Johnson  also  produced  a cheru- 
bic picture  of  the  Doctor  taken  in  1887, 
together  with  others  who  sat  at  the  same 
table  with  him  at  Talcott  Hall.  In  com- 
menting on  the  picture,  Dr.  Millikan 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  ten 
portrayed,  six  are  now  living,  and,  of 
the  six,  five  reside  in  Southern  California: 
Helen  Hoskins  c’90  (Mrs.  Cedric  Johnson) 
in  Los  Angeles,  May  Hoskins  c’87-’90 
(Mrs.  T.  E.  Tenney)  in  Glendale,  Ger- 
trude Bradley  ’86-’89  (Mrs.  C.  R. 
Harwood)  in  Vista,  Ben  Nyce  ’84-’9o  in 
Glendale  and  Dr.  Millikan  in  Pasadena. 
Another  feature  of  the  program  w^as  the 
introduction  of  Oberlin  graduates  (or 
near  relatives  of  graduates)  connected 
with  seven  of  the  twelve  colleges  anti  uni- 
versities in  Southern  California,  led  off 
by  Dr.  Millikan.  For  Occidental  College 
the  response  was  made  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
McCloy  ’13,  the  librarian;  for  Pomona, 
by  Mr.  Glen  Turner,  accommodatingly  re- 
sponding to  an  SOS  call,  graduate  mana- 
ger of  Pomona  College  and  related  to 
Oberlin  by  marriage  (to  Eleanor  Wil- 
kins). Redlands  University  was  repre- 
sented by  Hazel  Wilcox  Woodrow  c’21 
(her  husband  is  on  the  faculty)  ; San 
Diego  State  Teachers  College  by  Miss 
Deborah  Smith  ’14,  head  of  the  Music 


Department;  Scripps  College  by  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Wilkins  Turner,  their  librarian; 
University  of  Southern  California  by  Mrs. 
Mildred  Leader  Moses  cx-’i5,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  its  president,  Dr.  Rufus  von 
KleinSmid  '96-97.  Mr.  John  Acheson, 
husband  of  Ruth  Knupp  ’15,  spoke  on  the 
high-lights  of  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  of  Congregational  and  Christian 
Churches  held  in  Oberlin  in  June.  The 
Reverend  E.  Sinclair  Smith  t’86,  sent  a 
tribute  to  be  read  for  the  late  Judge 
Frank  S.  Forbes  t’88.  Letters  were  read 
from  President  Wilkins  and  Dr.  Bolin, 
with  the  good  news  of  a possible  visit 
from  someone  from  the  College. 

Members  of  the  gathering  ranged  from 
the  oldest  graduate  in  the  community, 
Mrs.  Frances  Steele  Pratt  ’69,  to  possible 
prospective  students  in  their  teens  and 
younger,  as  Mrs.  Olive  Willey  Richard- 
son ’15  and  Dr.  Richardson  brought  with 
them  four  of  their  eight  children.  Mem- 
bers responded  from  probably  fifteen  01 
more  of  the  surrounding  towns,  Mrs. 
Theano  Wattles  Case  ’72  making  a spe- 
cial trip  from  San  Diego.  The  next  def- 
inite date  for  a meeting  is  February  22, 
traditional  with  this  group,  but  a meet- 
ing may  be  called  sooner  if  special  guests 
arrive.  There  are  some  900  who  are  en- 
titled to  and  should  come  to  these  meet- 
ings. Those  not  receiving  notices  should 
watch  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Johnson  paid 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  secretary,  Eliza- 
beth Knapp  ’14,  and  her  able  group  of 
assistants,  and  with  the  singing  of  “Alma 
Mater”  the  meeting  closed. 

— R.  P.  M. 


Glee  Club  Trip 


Thirty  men  made  the  annual  tour  with 
the  Men’s  Glee  Club  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  this  year.  The  route  lay 
through  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Ten 
concerts  were  scheduled  for  the  trip,  at 
Bryan,  Ohio;  Sandwich,  111.;  Freeport, 
111. ; Rockford,  111.;  Lake  Bluff,  111.; 
Waukegan,  111.;  Chicago;  Wheaton,  111.; 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  and  Toledo. 

The  trip,  starting  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas and  lasting  through  January  3,  was 
made  in  a chartered  bus.  The  Home  Con- 
cert has  this  year  been  set  by  Director 
J.  E.  Wirkler  for  February  16. 


Columbus  Women 


The  Oberlin  Women’s  Association  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  held  its  second  meeting 
this  year  Tuesday  evening,  November  20. 
It  was  a dinner  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard Bartlett  was  the  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning. She  told  us  something  of  Chinese 
life  and  read  some  interesting  Chinese 
poems.  Our  next  meeting  will  be  held 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  at  which 
time  we  expect  to  have  as  honor  guests 
the  Columbus  girls  who  are  now  students 
at  Oberlin. — C.  C.  C. 
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Pittsburgh  Activities  Alumni  News 


Tea  for  Freshman  Women 

On  September  6th  a reception  and  tea 
was  held  at  the  College  Club  in  honor 
of  the  prospective  freshmen  at  Oberlin 
and  of  last  year’s  freshmen  who  reside 
in  Pittsburgh  and  the  vicinity.  The  af- 
fair was  attended  by  twenty-two  guests 
and  ten  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  alum- 
ni. 

The  purpose  of  the  annual  tea  is  to 
make  the  girls  acquainted  with  each 
other  before  they  arrive  at  Oberlin. 

After  tea  was  served,  Miss  Betty 
Snyder  ’27  played  the  piano  and  Mrs. 
O.  Leonard  Brandes  (Beryl  Spicer  c’31) 
led  the  group  in  singing  Oberlin  songs 
with  real  Oberlin  spirit. 

Corn  Roast 

The  annual  corn  roast  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Association  of  Oberlin  Alumni 
■was  held  on  September  15th  at  Rose 
Groves,  North  County  Park.  The  weather 
was  exceptionally  favorable  for  a pic- 
nic and  as  a result  a crowd  of  over  sixty 
attended. 

Following  a social  afternoon  which 
included  the  traditional  mush-ball  game, 
and  the  picnic  dinner,  an  informal  busi- 
ness meeting  was  called  by  the  president, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dalzell  ’10. 

Tea  for  Miss  McAfee 

On  November  3 a tea  was  given  in 
honor  of  Miss  Mildred  McAfee,  Oberlin’s 
new  Dean  of  Women,  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  James  G.  Geegan  (Cora  Wood- 
ford ’96).  About  twenty-five  were  pre- 
sent. 

The  entire  group  greatly  enjoyed  the 
gracious  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Geegan,  the 
hostess.  Dean  McAfee  expressed  her 
pleasure  at  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
some  of  the  Pittsburgh  Oberlinites. 
Benefit  Bridge 

A bridge-benefit  was  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  alumni  of  Oberlin  at  the 
home  of  Beryl  Spicer  Brandes  on  No- 
vember 17th.  An  enjoyable  time  was 
had  by  all,  and  delightful  refreshments 
were  served  and  attractive  prizes  given 
by  the  committee.  Among  those  present 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Dalzell  ’io, 
(Alice  P.  Lawton  ’o7-’o9),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leslie  Frost  (Ruth  Anderegg  ’13),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Birger  Engstrom  (Gertrude 
Schuchman  ’18),  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic 
A.  Harvey  (Alice  Wilson  c’09),  Miss 
Gail  Lowry  ’03,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Spangler  (Cora  E.  Stark  ’i3-’i5),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brandes  ’30,  c’31,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cobaugh  (Helen 
Shultz  ’27).— H.  S.  C. 


Book-of-the-Month 


Thornton  Wilder’s  C15-17)  new  book, 
Heaven's  My  Destination,  was  announced 
as  the  January  choice  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.  It  is  also  the  independent 
selection  of  the  English  Book  Society. 

This  is  Mr.  Wilder’s  first  major  work 
since  The  J Toman  of  Andros. 


l’62-’65 — Mrs.  Thomas  T.  W.  Miner 
(Sarah  Cohoon)  died  May  6 at  her  home 
in  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York.  She  was 
eighty-seven  years  old. 

a’69-’7o — Mrs.  Celestia  S.  Coates,  wife 
of  William  R.  Coates,  died  in  Cleveland 
November  3,  1934.  Besides  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Coates  is  survived  by  a son,  Herbert 
J.,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  W.  ’12  and 
Mildred  A. 

I’7° — Mrs.  George  T.  Wassom  (Frankie 
E.  Harris),  for  manv  years  a teacher  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  died  in 
Henderson,  North  Carolina  in  1933. 

a’78-’82 — Frederick  Haynes  Swift,  prom- 
inent druggist  in  St.  Louis,  died  at  his 
home  there  November  4.  He  is  survived 
by  Mrs.  Swift  and  a sister,  Cora  Swift 
’92  of  Oberlin.  A son,  Ewing  a’lo-’n  of 
Oakland,  California,  was  drowned  in  the 
San  Joaquin  River  on  November  22.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swift  had  gone  out  fishing  and 
it  is  believed  that  Mrs.  Swift  fell  over- 
board and  that  in  trying  to  rescue  her, 
he  also  was  pulled  under  by  the  strong 
current. 

’83 — Fred  P.  Bemis  writes  that  he  has 
bought  some  houses  as  a protection  against 
inflation.  “And,”  he  advises,  “if  you 
want  to  forget  your  other  troubles,  just 
try  getting  houses  rebuilt,  furnished  and 
rented  so  they  pay.” 

c’85 — Mrs.  Kate  Winship  Morrison  is 
confined  to  Mercy  Hospital,  Prairie  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111.,  by  a broken  hip;  Mrs. 
Morrison  was  run  into  by  a baggage  truck 
in  a Chicago  station. 

’85 — Theodate  Johnson,  daughter  of 
Homer  LI.  Johnson,  who  made  her  New 
York  debut  October  31,  gave  a recital  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  College  Club  in 
Hotel  Statler  ball  room,  Cleveland,  No- 
vember 23. 

’85 — Mrs.  Charles  B.  Martin  (blelen 
White)  is  the  new  program  chairman  of 
the  Play  blouse  women’s  committee  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’87 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Selden  C.  Dickinson 
are  entering  upon  their  twelfth  year  of 
service  with  the  Castalia,  Ohio,  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

a’85~’88 — Rev.  William  G.  Morris  died 
in  September  following  a stroke.  Mr. 
Morris  served  as  pastor  of  the  Gustavus, 
Ohio,  Congregational  Church  from  1912 
until  1927  and  was  pastor  emeritus  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

’89 — On  October  16  a bronze  tablet  to 
the  former  principal,  leader  and  teacher, 
the  late  James  B.  Smiley,  was  unveiled 
at  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland.  The 
tablet,  a 24  by  30-inch  plaque  showing 
his  likeness  in  relief,  is  the  gift  of  teachers 
and  students  of  the  school.  Mr.  Smiley’s 
granddaughter,  Barbara  Sue  Smiley,  of 
Detroit,  unveiled  the  tablet,  and  her  other 
grandfather,  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  ’82, 
spoke. 

t’89 — David  D.  McSkimming,  for  many 
years  a pastor  of  Congregational  churches 
in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  died  at  Pampa, 
Texas,  on  December  8,  1933. 

t’93,  ’9o-’95 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Hinman  (Kate  R.  Bailey)  have  returned 
to  China  for  an  indefinite  period.  Dr. 
Ilinman  will  serve  as  friendly  counselor 
among  the  alumni  of  Foochow  College, 
where  he  was  formerly  instructor. 

’91,  a’93-’94 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  L. 
Beard  (Ellen  L.  Kinney)  write  from 


China:  “This  far  we  have  had  a great 
year.  In  June  Mrs.  Beard’s  brother 
stopped  with  us  on  his  round-the-world 
trip  and  we  did  our  best  to  show  him  not 

only  the  beautiful  products  of  Foochow 

lacquer,  silk,  embroidery,  etc. — but  also 
life  in  Foochow.  He  learned  to  use  chop 
sticks.  lie  tried  to  do  his  own  bargaining 
with  the  rickshaw  men  once  and  was 
urging  them  to  accept  60  cents  for  a trip 
and  they  were  demanding  40  cents.  A 
crowd  of  half  a hundred  became  interested 
and  oratory  filled  the  air.  At  last— just 
before  they  restored  to  blows — an  Ameri- 
can who  understood  the  language  came 
along  and  turned  a threatened  fight  into 
hilarious  laughter  by  pointing  out  to  the 
contestants  that  the  coolies  were  talking 
in  terms  of  single  dimes  while  the  globe 
trotter  was  signalling  in  terms  of  double 
dime  pieces.  But  he  had  to  pay  60  cents 
for  his  ride. 

“Alice  Jones  Emery  ’91  arrived  on  her 
round-the-world  trip  in  August  and  gave 
two  delightful  weeks  of  herself.  She 
tested  her  climbing  muscles  by  walking  to 
the  top  of  our  highest  peak  and  to  va- 
rious other  points  of  interest,  over  moun- 
tain paths.  She  was  game  during  all.  Be- 
tween ninety  and  one  hundred  came  to 
greet  her  one  afternoon  at  our  cottage 
on  the  hill  and  she  held  them  fascinated 
for  half  an  hour  as  she  described  her  ex- 
periences in  her  travels.  But  we  did  not 
climb  mountains  all  the  time;  we  talked 
about  ’91’ers.  Did  your  ears  burn  the  last 
part  of  August? 

“Just  now  (Nov.  14)  we  are  enjoying 
a visit  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  blodaus, 
who  were  in  our  mission  here  from  1901 
until  1917.  They  lived  with  us  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  their  life  here.  They 
are  now  in  Llartford,  where  Dr.  Hodaus 
is  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary.  They  are  also  on 
a round-the-world  trip.  If  any  of  the  rest 
of  you  ’91’ers  are  going  round-the-world 
our  latch  string  is  out  for  you.” 

c’91 — Mrs.  Jarvis  A.  Strong  died  at  Al- 
len Llospital,  Oberlin,  November  14  after 
undergoing  an  appendectomy  from  which 
she  failed  to  rally.  Mrs.  Strong  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband;  three  daughters, 
Mary  Elizabeth  ’30,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Wilson 
ex’28  and  Aleen;  two  sons,  John  and 
Jarvis,  Jr.;  her  mother,  Mrs.  James  F. 
Bamford  of  Dayton,  Washington,  and 
four  sisters  and  a brother. 

’91 — -Joel  Hopkins  McCord  died  Satur- 
day, November  24,  following  an  illness 
of  several  years.  His  death  was  caused 
by  a cerebral  hemmorhage.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cord was  president  of  the  Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank,  Spencer,  Iowa,  for  a great 
many  years,  and  after  his  retirement  spent 
some  time  in  Florida.  Mr.  McCord  is 
survived  by  Mrs.  McCord  and  their  chil- 
dren, Janet  and  Joel,  Jr.;  two  brothers, 
Dr.  James  B.  McCord  ’91  of  Durban, 
South  Africa,  and  Judge  Robert  L.  Mc- 
Cord ex’94  of  Sac  City,  Iowa. 

t’9  r — Oliver  Haskell,  son  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Haskell,  is  the  editor  of 
an  English  newspaper  in  Athens,  Greece. 

ex’91 — Joseph  Durfee  died  at  Warren, 
Ohio,  October  26.  lie  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  open 
hearth  method  of  steel  production  and  was 
one  of  the  men  employed  by  Russia  to  in- 
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struct  the  Soviet  in  open  hearth  construc- 
tion. 

’91,  ’91 — Professor  George  D.  Wilder 
reports  that  a white  marble  monument  was 
erected  in  August  in  Shantung,  China,  oy 
the  65,000  refugees  of  last  Spring’s  war 
to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  relief  com- 
mittees. The  inscription  on  the  monument 
commemorates  the  refugee  work  and  in- 
cludes the  names  of  over  ninety  mission- 
aries, as  well  as  villagers,  who  helped  in 
the  work. 

Alice  Emery  Jones  ’91  spent  a month 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  (Gertrude 
Stanley)  at  their  summer  home  near 
Shankaikuan,  Peitaiho.  She  had  previously 
made  their  home  her  headquarters  for  hei 
trips  to  Oberlin-in-Shansi  and  Peiping. 

ex-c’92 — Edwin  B.  Hamlin,  husband  of 
Mary  Greisinger  Hamlin,  died  suddenly 
December  6 at  his  home,  12546  Cedar 
Road,  Cleveland. 

’92 — Caroline  E.  Chittenden,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Christian  Herald 
Industrial  Mission  in  Foochow,  China, 
has  returned  to  this  country.  Her  address 
is  1632  Menlo  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ex-c’93 — Professor  Allan  B.  Dow  has 
been  the  director  of  the  Montavilla 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  choir,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  since  September  20.  Mr. 
Dow  was  graduated  in  1892  from  the 
Knox  Conservatory,  Galesburg,  111.,  where 
he  majored  in  pipe  organ,  piano  and  har- 
mony. He  remained  as  teacher  of  piano 
in  the  intermediate  department  for  three 
years  and  in  1913  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  music.  In  1895  he  was  of- 
fered the  directorship  of  Whitman  College 
Conservatory  at  Walla  Walla,  Washing- 
ton, where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
His  teaching  in  the  West  has  been  mainly 
in  Yakima  and  Seattle.  In  the  former 
city  he  organized  and  directed  the  St. 
Cecilia  women’s  choir  for  ten  years. 

’93 — Winifred  Frusher  Redick  died 
April  12  from  heart  failure  after  an  oper- 
ation. She  was  born  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio, 
August  29,  1872.  On  July  7,  1898  she 
married  Leonard  LeRoy  Redick  who 
studied  in  Oberlin  from  1889  until  1891. 
Their  home  was  in  Newington,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Redick  is  survived  by  her  husband 
and  one  son,  Kenneth. 

ex-c’94 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Howland 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Howland  Wilder,  to  Ed- 
ward L.  Carpenter  on  October  6.  Mrs. 
Carpenter  attended  Hathaway-Brown 
School  and  Smith  College.  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter is  a graduate  of  University  School  and 
Princeton  University  and  a member  of 
the  University  Club  of  Cleveland.  The 
couple  are  living  at  3335  Ingleside  Road, 
Shaker  Heights. 

’94— Besides  living  for  the  past  twenty 
years  in  one  home  at  23  Woodland  Place, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  William  B.  A. 
Taylor  (Grace  Hubbell)  has  spent  the 
past  three  summers  at  summer  schools  of 
French — two  of  these  in  Paris,  and  one 
at  Middlebury,  Vermont.  In  the  winter- 
time she  indulges  herself  by  givin"  pri- 
vate lessons  in  languages  (English,  Latin, 
German  and  French)  to  those  who  apply, 
and  there  are  enough  to  keep  her  health- 
fully interested.  Adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren are  included.  Also,  the  proximity 
of  a city  like  New  York  stimulates  a 
larger  interest  in  life. 

“But  it  is  almost  a discovery  that  I 
have  made,”  adds  Mrs.  Taylor;  “as  we 
gradually  slip  into  fainter,  mellower  edi- 
tions of  our  former  robust  selves,  we  may 


revel  as  never  before  in  the  possibilities 
for  mental  distraction  and  gratitude  that 
our  College  started  us  in  developing  long 
ago.  To  review  your  college  French  and, 
in  addition,  to  acquire  a facility  in  the 
spoken  language  will  add  zest  to  your 
travels,  interesting  new  acquaintances,  an 
escape  from  the  agonizing  reminiscences 
of  insomnia,  and  will  fortify  you  with  the 
comforting  assurance  that,  whatever  blows 
destiny  may  deal  us, 

‘Our  minds  to  us  a kingdom  are, 

Such  present  joys  in  them  we  find!’ 
If  you  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a great 
discovery  of  mine  for  old-age  insurance, 
meet  me  some  pleasant  afternoon  next 
summer  at  the  Cafe  dcs  deux  Margots, 
Boulevard  St.  Germain,  for  tea  and  an 
exchange  of  memories.  (If  my  discovery 
brings  me  the  Nobel  Prize,  I will  pay  for 
the  tea.)” 

’95 — Alfred  D.  Sheffield  is  professor  of 
group  leadership  at  Wellesley  College. 
The  course  in  group  leadership  is  a study 
of  the  processes  of  thought  and  expression 
by  which  clubs,  conferences,  and  commit- 
tees deal  with  current  problems  in  the 
community.  The  work  is  based  partly  on 
the  records  of  group  experience  in  Christ- 
ian Associations,  civic  and  philanthropic 
boards,  industrial  joint  councils  and  adult 
education  projects,  partly  on  guided  obser- 
vations of  current  organizational  proce- 
dures, and  partly  on  readings  in  social 
psychology. 

’95J97 — Mrs.  Wilford  Wine  (Etta  Pat- 
terson) died  at  her  home  in  Chicago  on 
August  11. 

’97 — The  law  offices  of  former  Cleve- 
land City  Manager  Daniel  E.  Morgan 
are  now  in  Suite  1604  at  308  Euclid  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland. 

’97,  t’n — Rev.  C.  Burnell  Olds  of 
Okayama,  Japan,  was  chairman  of  the 
Federated  Missions  Conference  in  Karui- 
zawa  the  last  of  July,  and  also  preached 
the  annual  sermon.  Mrs.  Olds  (Genevieve 
Davis)  read  there  a paper  on  the  prob- 
lems of  young  married  people.  She  had 
been  on  a trip  to  the  West  Coast  making 
addresses  before  many  schools  for  boys 
and  girls. 

’98 — Mrs.  George  F.  Rowell  (Florence 
Harlow)  died  May  31,  1934  in  Phila- 
delphia. She  was,  for  many  years,  active 
in  church  and  club  work  in  her  home  city. 
Mrs.  Rowell  is  survived  by  her  husband 
and  four  children,  George  F.  ’28,  Harlow 
B.,  Edward  S.,  and  Marian  B.  ’34. 

’98 — Dr.  Herbert  LI.  Fritts  died  at 
Shiloh,  N.  J.,  on  September  7,  1932. 

’99 — Mrs.  Esther  Ward  Brown  of  1218 
North  Broadway,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  visited 
in  Oberlin  at  the  home  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  William  J.  Horner  ’96,  (Edith  Put- 
man ’08)  during  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember. 

ex-c’99 — Mrs.  Mary  Melissa  Dawley, 
mother  of  Mrs.  George  Hills  (Lena  Daw- 
ley)  died  December  7. 

»99 — Franklin  C.  Fette  reports  a small 
reunion  of  “old-timers”  at  his  home  early 
in  September  in  Peking,  China,  when 
Ralph  Cheney  ’98  and  Frances  Stiles 
Cheney  ’01  spent  a few  days  in  Peking 
on  their  way  to  Taiku  to  visit  their 
daughter,  Gertrude  ’33,  who  is  teaching 
in  Oberlin-in-Shansi.  Mr.  Fette  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  the  Cheneys’  visit  and  he  heard 
more  about  Oberlin  the  few  days  they 
spent  with  him  than  he  had  heard  in 
many  a day.  He  extends  a cordial  invi- 
tation to  any  other  “old-timers”  who  get 
to  Peking  to  drop  in  on  him.  Mr.  Fette 


accompanied  Mrs.  Fette  and  their  son,  F. 
Russell,  as  far  as  Harbin,  Manchuria,  last 
June  and  saw  them  safely  settled  in  their 
sleeper  immediately  behind  an  armored 
car  on  the  trans-Siberian  train.  Russell 
is  studying  at  the  Loomis  School,  Windsor, 
Conn.,  this  fall.  Mrs.  Fette  is  now  back 
in  China  after  her  round-the-world  tour, 
and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fette  are  looking 
forward  to  a trip  to  the  States  next  sum- 
mer to  see  Russell  settled  in  college. 

ex’99 — Frances  Laird  Schwab  lives  at 
108  Central  Avenue,  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y. 
(Staten  Island  near  St.  George’s  Ferry). 
Her  daughter,  Frances  Anna  Schwab,  is 
a graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  and  is  en- 
gaged in  social  work  in  Philadelphia.  Her 
son,  Arthur  Laird  Schwab,  is  a student 
of  veterinary  medicine  at  Cornell. 

ex’oo,  c’05 — Miss  Julia  Severance  and 
Miss  Permelia  Allen  left  November  14 
for  Winter  Park,  Florida,  to  be  gone  about 
five  months.  They  took  with  them  equip- 
ment for  the  production  of  the  Several 
Marionettes. 

’01 — Althea  Rowland  Woodruff  has 
gone  on  a half-time  basis  in  her  Y.W.C.A. 
work  at  Oberlin  this  year.  Betty  James 
’32  is  her  assistant. 

’02 — Garnet  C.  Wilkinson,  first  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  spoke  at  the  sixty-seventh  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Morgan  College 
on  November  23.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  pres- 
ident of  the  normal  school  for  colored 
teachers  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is  the 
administrative  head  of  a colored  school 
system  which  numbers  almost  one  thou- 
sand teachers. 

’03 — Mabel  Jones  Broaddus  writes:  “My 
father,  Professor  Marcus  E.  Jones,  botanist 
of  Pomona  College,  was  killed  in  an  auto 
crash  this  summer,  and  I spent  nine  weeks 
in  Claremont  attending  to  his  affairs.  My 
uncle  and  aunt,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lynds 
Jones  ’92  of  Oberlin,  are  at  this  moment 
(October  21)  my  house  guests.  A week 
ago  I said  good-bye  to  a former  Oberlin 
student  bound  for  Japan — Mr.  Akira 
Nagata  t’28-’3o,  violinist  and  graduate  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  who  mar- 
ried a Japanese  girl  of  Stockton,  Alta 
Kaneda,  a graduate  of  the  Conservatory 
of  the  College  of  the  Pacific.  My  sixteen- 
year-old  son,  Bob,  is  a senior  in  high 
school  and  hopes  to  be  in  Oberlin  some 
fine  day.  Have  been  taking  active  in- 
terest in  Sinclair’s  clean  campaign — my 
first  participation  in  politics.  As  sponsor 
of  our  church’s  group  of  high  school  young 
people,  I am  kept  pretty  busy.”  Mrs. 
Broaddus  is  living  at  1036  North  Center 
Street,  Stockton,  Calif. 

t’03,  ’08 — A double  celebration  was  held 
in  Castleton,  Vt.,  on  October  3 on  the 
occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  the  114th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  in  connection  with  these 
anniversaries  the  Rutland  County  Associa- 
tion of  Congregational  ministers  held  its 
75th  annual  meeting.  President  Charles 
C.  Claris  of  the  Rutland  County  Con- 
gregational Association,  pastor  of  the  Pitts- 
ford  Congregational  Church,  gave  a re- 
port of  the  recent  General  Council  at  this 
meeting.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Chaney  Pye 
spoke  on  “China  of  Today.” 

’04,  ex’04 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  G. 
Livingston  (A.  Grace  Hemingway)  of 
Honolulu  write  that  the  University  of 
Hawaii  will  have  Dr.  Harley  Lutz  ’07  of 
Princeton  as  visiting  professor  for  the  sec- 
ond semester. 
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ex-c’o4 — The  Stebbins  Bovs,  Arthur  Al- 
len and  Parker  Fenelly,  came  back  on  the 
air  again  this  fall  in  a new  series  of  fif- 
teen minute  scripts  broadcast  through 
YVTAM.  Mr.  Allen  once  did  amateur 
theatricals  at  Oberlin  College.  Later  he 
began  his  professional  career  in  stock  and 
finally  jumped  to  Broadway  to  do  char- 
acter roles. 

’05,  ex-c’06 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Clifford 
Jones  are  the  grandparents  of  John  Alden 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  born  February  26.  The 
baby’s  parents  are  John  Alden  and  Betty 
Jones  Wheeler  ’28,  ’29.  Mr.  Jones  reports 
that  “Tudor  & Jones  is  still  the  central 
depot  for  wire  products  in  demand  by 
hardware  dealers  of  central  New  York; 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  our  friends  who 
pass  this  way.  Ask  I.  S.  and  Jessie 
Halstead  Metcalf  ’05,  ’05  about  their  im- 
pressions of  Cayuga  County  on  the  high- 
way tour  on  October  17.  Grove  Patter- 
son ’05  was  guest  speaker  at  the  banquet 
of  the  New  York  State  Hay  and  Grain 
Dealers’  Association  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
August  17.  I have  been  secretary  of  this 
organization  for  15  years.” 

’06 — Elsie  May  Smith  writes  that  after 
four  years  of  substituting  and  waiting, 
more  or  less  patiently,  she  has  secured  a 
position  with  the  Hearst  papers  in  New 
York  City.  If  the  position  lasts  she  feels 
the  depression  will  be  over  for  her.  Her 
address  is  7215  41st  Avenue,  Jackson 
Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

’06 — Rev.  John  C.  Wright,  former  pres- 
ident of  Brick  Junior  College,  was  in- 
stalled on  September  9 as  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

c’07 — R.  Deane  Shure  was  invited  to 
play  his  recent  composition,  “Through 
Palestine,”  on  the  four-manual  pipe  organ 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Palestine  August 
11.  Since  returning  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
Mr.  Sh  ure  has  written  a new  composition, 
“The  Holy  Carpenter,”  which  he  has  ded- 
icated to  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Decherd  (Re- 
becca Burgner  c’22)  of  Aleppo,  Syria.  The 
new  composition  is  based  on  a scale  Mr. 
Shure  heard  repeatedly  in  Syria  played  on 
a shepherd  pipe;  the  scale  has  a lowered 
second  degree  and  a raised  sixth  degree. 
The  “Holy  Carpenter”  was  heard  for  the 
first  time  October  14  at  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mr.  Shure  is  dean  of  mu- 
sic of  the  American  University  and  di- 
rector of  music,  as  well  as  organist,  at 
Mt.  Vernon  Place  Church. 

’07 — Dr.  Harley  L.  Lutz,  professor  of 
economics  at  Princeton  University,  has 
been  granted  a leave  of  absence  from  the 
University  for  the  second  term  of  the  cur- 
rent academic  year. 

’07 — Amy  Schultz  Witham  spent 
Thanksgiving  week-end  in  Oberlin  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  James  Hoffman.  Mrs. 
Witham’s  niece,  Carlotta  Hoffman,  is  a 
senior  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory. 

’08 — Bertha  Mabel  Rogers  writes  that 
nothing  falls  to  her  share  and  life  is  un- 
eventful. She  still  teaches  modern  foreign 
languages  in  Schenley  High  School,  Pitts- 
burgh. That  is  so  exciting  all  day  long 
that  her  chief  concern  after  school  hours 
is  to  dodge  all  excitement.  Miss  Rogers 
thinks  she  has  become  what  Elizabeth 
Spearing  dreaded  under  the  name  of 
“middle-aged  and  mundane.” 

’09,  ’08 — The  new  address  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  E.  Whitney  (Verna  Chapin)  is 
13594  Birwood  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich., 
where  Mr.  Whitney  is  personnel  director 


of  the  Ternstedt  Manufacturing  Company. 
They  have  three  children,  Eugene,  a sen- 
ior in  electrical  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Marian,  a freshman 
at  Oberlin,  and  Donald,  a freshman  in 
high  school. 

’10 — After  four  years’  wrestling  with 
“devils,  drugs  and  doctors,”  Estella  L. 
Coe  is  viewing  the  world  from  a Kiddie 
Kar  and  finds  it  good  sport.  She  lives 
with  other  tired  and  re-tired  folks  in  a 
haven  built  near  Pomona  College  where 
they  often  hear  of  “Ye  good  old  days  way 
back  in  Old  Ohio  and  Oberlin.”  “Around 
the  corner  is  a little  reading  circle,”  Miss 
Coe  writes,  “where  they  are  reading  the 
life  of  Oberlin  and  like  it.  The  most  ex- 
citement is  that  we  did  not  elect  Sinclair 
even  though  we  did  lose  many  of  our  best 
friends  over  the  campaign.  California 
oranges  and  sunshine  may  be  all  right, 
but  please  someone,  tell  me  how  is  the 
skating  at  Gayters?”  Miss  Coe  is  living 
at  675  Mayflower  Road,  Pilgrim  Place, 
Claremont. 

’io — Clarence  B.  Young  is  now  pastor 
at  Ross  Memorial  Congregational  Church, 
Port  Huron,  Mich.  Since  October  1 he 
has  also  been  pastor  at  Sturges  Memorial 
Congregational  Church,  Port  Huron. 

’ii — Mrs.  LaVerne  Busche  (Edna  B. 
Fish)  died  after  a long  illness  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  October  4,  1934.  Following  her 
graduation  from  Oberlin  College,  Mrs. 
Busche  spent  a year  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  and  upon  her  return  to  Oberlin 
she  was  private  secretary  to  Dr.  Maynard 
M.  Metcalf.  In  1918  she  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  registrar  of  the  Civilian  Relief 
Department  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Cleveland  and  remained  in  this  work 
until  1922.  On  May  14,  1922,  she  was 
married  to  LaVerne  Busche  of  Canton, 
Ohio.  They  lived  in  Canton  until  1931 
when  they  came  to  Oberlin  to  make  their 
home.  Mrs.  Busche  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  two  step-children,  a brother, 
Charles  Fish  of  Canton,  and  a sister,  Mrs. 
Hattie  Smith  of  Cardington,  Ohio. 

’11 — Mrs.  Frederick  D.  Eichbauer  (Lil- 
lian Dowler)  reports  that  December,  1934, 
finds  the  Eichbauers  still  at  Pacific  Lodge. 
In  the  five  and  one-half  years  of  their  stay 
there  they  have  worked  with  354  different 
problem  boys  and  find  it  well  worth  while 
in  spite  of  the  small  percentage  of  cases 
which  find  their  way  back  into  the  juven- 
ile courts.  At  their  eleventh  anniversary 
meeting  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing Pacific  Lodge  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  institutions  of  its  kind.  Their 
daughters,  Margaret,  18,  and  Betty,  16, 
are  sophomore  and  freshman  in  Chapman 
College,  Los  Angeles. 

’12 — “John  Woolman’s  Counsel  for  So- 
cial Action”  by  Robert  G.  Armstrong  ap- 
pears in  the  October  25  issue  of  Advance. 
Mr.  Armstrong  is  superintendent  of  the 
Congregational  churches  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

’12 — Dwight  J.  Bradley  is  now  the 
Stone  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  at 
Andover  Newton  Theological  School,  and 
minister  of  the  Union  Church  in  Boston. 
Russell  I.ocsch  ’32  is  with  him  at  Union 
Church  as  student  assistant.  He  has 
bought  a forty-acre  abandoned  farm  near 
East  Haddam,  Conn.,  and  hopes  to  restore 
it — dividing  his  time  somewhat  between 
pedagogical,  ecclesiastical  and  bucolic  vo- 
cations. 

’12 — Lucile  Kalb  completed  in  June 
five  years  as  financial  secretary  of  the 


Woman’s  Club  of  Monrovia,  Calif.  Lu- 
cile thinks  she  is  highly  trusted,  for  this 
is  her  third  year  as  treasurer  of  the  local 
Red  Cross  chapter.  Since  March  first 
1934,  she  has  been  president  of  the  Wo- 
men’s Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Monrovia,  and  from  all  indications,  she 
probably  will  go  on  for  another  year.  She 
has  no  family,  except  her  parents,  to  look 
after,  but  seems  to  keep  very  busy  with 
these  outside  affairs. 

’ 12 — Isabelle  Kendig  is  teaching  psy- 
chology at  Pine  Manor  Junior  College  in 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  has  charge  of  the 
psychological  testing  at  Cambridge 
School,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 

’12 — Morgan  F.  Lewis,  husband  of 
Flora  Porter  Lewis,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  East  Jordan,  Mich.,  on  October 
6.  Besides  Mrs.  Lewis,  three  sons  survive. 

t’12 — Bedros  K.  Apelian  has  been  en- 
gaged to  serve  in  a section  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  which,  according  to  some  estimates, 
has  over  108,000  people.  Of  this,  103,000 
are  foreign  born  or  born  of  parents  one  of 
whom  is  foreign  born.  He  recently  counted 
twenty-three  different  nationalities  in  his 
constituency  and  just  as  many  denomina- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  task  in  the 
church  and  the  parish,  Mr.  Apelian  is 
engaged  as  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Teachers  Training  Institute  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Churches  of  Greater  New  York. 
His  courses,  so  far,  have  been  the  Old 
Testament  and  Christian  education  and 
the  social  order. 

He  is  active  in  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Youth  Department  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Churches,  in  the  commissions  of 
the  Federation  on  Economic  Justice  and 
International  Good  Will.  The  religious 
education  department  of  the  presbytery 
calls  on  Mr.  Apelian  occasionally.  Last 
summer  he  led  a conference  at  Blairstown 
for  the  young  people  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  “It  is  great 
to  be  alive  in  this  age,”  Mr.  Apelian 
adds,  “even  though  one  may  always  be 
under  water,  or,  worse  still,  in  the  mud. 
I like  it.”  Mr.  Apelian’s  address  is  1753 
West  nth  Street,  Brooklyn,  where  he  is 
associated  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Bensonhurst. 

’13,  ’17 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Philip  D.  Dut- 
ton (Helen  Wiley)  of  the  North  China 
Mission  have  been  granted  a furlough  to 
begin  in  the  summer  of  1935. 

’14 — Mrs.  E.  Wallace  Wilson  has  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  her  daughter, 
Marie,  to  Mr.  Walter  Leroy  Kuhns  on 
October  30  in  Dayton.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kuhns  are  at  home  at  241  Southview 
Road,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

’14 — Mrs.  Mary  P.  S.  Walker,  mother 
of  Helen  M.  Walker,  died  November  3. 

’15 — Dorothy  Printup  Ilulbert’s  job 
now-a-days  is  a three-way  proposition- 
teaching  Latin  and  history  at  the  San 
Luis  School  for  Girls  in  Colorado  Springs, 
editing  a series  of  five  volumes  on  the 
history  of  the  West  for  the  Stewart  Com- 
mission of  Colorado  College  and  the  Den- 
ver Public  Library,  and  last  but  not  least 
important,  being  a mother  to  two  very 
lively  and  lovable  little  girls  of  7 and  2. 
She  hopes  that  none  of  these  jobs  will 
keep  her  from  returning  to  help  celebrate 
1915’s  twentieth  reunion  next  June. 

’15 — Alice  Ward  is  teaching  French  in 
Oak  Park  High  School,  Oak  Park,  111. 

’15 — Dr.  Bruce  Baxter,  new  president  of 
Willamette  University,  was  the  chief 
speaker  at  the  first  major  Thanksgiving 
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service  arranged  by  the  youth  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
city’s  Hi-Y  club.  Protestant,  Catholic 
and  Jewish  groups  joined  in  the  service. 
Dr.  Baxter  also  gave  the  annual  1 hanks- 
giving  message  to  the  Portland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  forum. 

’ 1 7 — Kathleen  Ormsby  Larkin  is  director 
of  the  temporary  emergency  relief  divi- 
sion of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  Her 
office  address  is  420  County  Office  Bldg., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. ; residence,  10  Pres- 
cott Square,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

’18 — Former  Council  Clerk  Harvey 
Cheney  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed city  solicitor  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Solicitor  Howard  Butler  who  will 
become  prosecutor  in  January.  Mr.  Che- 
ney has  been  council  clerk  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

’18 — Myra  deHaven  Woodruff  is  now 
supervisor  of  parent  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Her  new  address  is  1611  North 
Second  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

k’18 — Shelton  Willis  was  born  July  21 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelton  Wright  (Jean 
Ware),  243  Aspen  Road,  Birmingham, 
Mich. 

’19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Benzacar 
(Enriqueta  Bottin)  announce  the  birth  of 
their  daughter,  Arlette,  on  September  26. 
The  Benzacars  are  living  at  Alameda 
Lorena  64,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  South  Amer- 
ica. 

m’19 — Philip  Newell  Youtz  is  one  of  six 
speakers  scheduled  to  give  lectures  at  the 
Whitney  Museum,  New  York  City.  He  is 
scheduled  to  speak  March  11  on  “Fine 
Arts  in  the  Machine  Age.” 

c’19 — Evangeline  Lehman’s  oratorio, 
Nuit  de  Noel,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  midnight  mass  at  St.  Eustache 
in  Paris  on  December  24. 

k’2o — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  J.  Wills 
(Antonia  Kirkwood),  23  Huddleston 
Road,  London,  N.  7,  England,  have  a 
daughter,  Ann  Beverlea,  born  November 

30. 

’21,  ’21 — Hazel  Robinson  Lahman  is  act- 
ing as  the  corresponding  secretary  for 
1 934~3 5 of  the  Kalamazoo  Council  of  Fed- 
erated Church  Women.  Her  husband, 
Carroll  P.  Lahman,  is  chairman  of  the 
Christian  Education  Council  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Kalamazoo.  In 
their  spare  time  they  look  after  Ruth 
Elizabeth,  8,  and  Robinson  Diehl,  6. 

c’2i — Harold  A.  Richey  is  director  of 
music  at  Mississippi  State  College  for  Wo- 
men at  Columbus,  Miss.  He  served  as  the 
official  delegate  of  Oberlin  College  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  50th 
aniversary  of  Mississippi  State  College, 
October  21-23. 

’21 — Mary  B.  Sitler  is  sorr}'  that  she  has 
nothing  of  interest  to  report,  but  sends  the 
best  of  good  wishes  to  all  of  the  Oberlin 
family. 

’22,  ’22— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gear- 
hart (Dorothy  Goetz),  1870  E.  75th, 
Cleveland,  announce  the  arrival  of  Donna 
Marguerita  on  October  5. 

22  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  G.  McGuire 
(Lucy  Codella)  have  a son,  Gordon  Ger- 
ald, Jr.,  born  March  11. 

’23 — Francis  Hutchins  attended  the 
Shansi  Trustee  meeting  held  in  Oberlin 
November  20. 

ex’23— Lottie  Pease  Crandall  and  her 
husband  went  to  Cleveland  in  September 
to  attend  the  chemical  convention.  Hazel 
D.  Rickard  ’25  returned  with  them  and 


spent  ten  days  with  the  Crandalls  in 
Metuchen,  N.  J.,  and  a week  in  Stouch- 
burg,  Pa.,  with  Bessie  Scarle  ’23. 

ex’23,  ’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Hart 
(Ruth  Raine)  are  living  at  155  Elm 
Street,  Oberlin,  this  vear. 

c’23 — Martha  Bailey  Walton  was  fea- 
tured as  the  soprano  soloist  in  Handel’s 
Messiah  over  a nation-wide  hook-up  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  on 
Saturday,  December  22  from  4:30  to  5:30. 
Charles  Dawes  directed  the  Epworth  Ora- 
torio Society  and  the  Orpheus  Male 
Chorus  of  Cleveland,  and  the  symphony 
orchestra  was  conducted  by  Walter  Logan 
c’93-’97  of  WTAM.  Mrs.  Walton  was 
one  of  the  soloists  when  the  choir  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  Cleveland,  pre- 
sented Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn  of  Praise” 
November  18,  and  she  also  took  part  in  a 
concert  of  modern  French  music  at  the 
Statler  on  November  21. 

’24 — Ray  F.  Brown  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  church  music  and  organist 
of  General  Theological  Seminary,  175 
Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  He  re- 
signed his  position  at  Fisk  University  in 
June,  1933,  and  spent  last  vear  in  England 
studying  organ  and  church  music. 

’24 — Ray  Gibbons  has  been  called  to  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.  Prior  to  going  to  North- 
ampton, Mr.  Gibbons  had  a pastorate  at 
Westbrook,  Maine. 

’24 — Margaret  B.  Hays  reports  that 
September  was  devoted  to  her  first  trip 
across  the  Atlantic.  She  saw  Paris,  and 
motored  to  Rhine  Falls  and  down  the 
Rhine,  and  then  on  to  Brussels.  Mar- 
garet spent  some  days  visiting  the  tex- 
tile research  laboratories  in  Manchester 
and  Leeds.  Her  only  disappointment 
was  that  the  time  seemed  much  too  brief. 

’24 — “The  Garden  of  a Single  Light,” 
a one-act  play  by  Frank  L.  Huntley,  ap- 
pears in  the  Missionary  Herald  for  De- 
cember. 

h’24 — During  the  past  year  Frances 
Densmore  has  lectured  on  the  music  of 
the  Indians,  written  numerous  magazine 
articles  on  the  same  subject,  and  given  a 
series  of  radio  talks  on  the  Indians  of 
Minnesota  under  the  auspices  of  the 
D.  A.  R. 


24 — Alford  Carleton  writes  from  Kay- 
seri, Turkey:  “Our  four-year-old  daugh- 
ter (pictured)  is  already  learning  about 
Oberlin  as  the  place  to  go  to  College,  and 
the  other  daughter  is  expected  to  follow 
in  her  sister’s  footsteps  though  she  can’t 
yet  talk  to  tell  us  that  it  will  be  all 
right.” 

ex-c’24— Judy  Sherrill  (Mrs.  John  H. 
Nichols),  well-known  radio  artist,  was 


one  of  four  selected  for  a coast-to-coast 
broadcast  on  October  29. 

’24 — Jean  Timberman  is  teaching 

French  in  Santa  Monica  Junior  College 
and  reports  that  Ed.  Sandys  ex’25,  who 
was  graduated  from  Stanford,  is  there 
also.  “Incidentally,”  she  adds,  “the  co- 
eds line  lip  just  to  see  Ed.  walk  across 
the  campus.” 

’25 — Eleanor  Brooks  is  studying  in  the 
English  department  at  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Higher  Studies  in  preparation 
for  her  Ph.D.  examinations.  She  has  the 
benefit  of  the  Aelioian  fellowship  for 
1934--35-  m . 

’25 — Here  is  a bit  of  “gossip”  sent  in 
by  Mrs.  B.  A.  Youngs  (Agnes  Wells)  of 
100  Sound  Avenue,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.: 
“Bill  and  Jean  Lownsbury  McGill,  both 
members  of  the  Class  of  ’25,  spent  a week- 
end in  June  with  Birdsey  and  Agnes 
Wells  Youngs.  On  Sunday,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  J.  Wells,  the  parents  of  the  Wells 
sisters,  entertained  at  dinner  the  following 
Oberlinites  (‘has-beens’  and  ‘to-bes’) : 
Jean  and  Bill  McGill  and  their  son, 
Graham;  James  and  Marjorie  Wells  Steer 
(’23,  ’23)  and  their  children,  Alice  and 
Jimmy,  Jr.;  Winifred  Wells  ’28,  and 
Agnes  Wells  Youngs  and  sons,  Richard, 
Arthur,  and  Allan.  Only  his  own  sweet 
nature  saved  Agnes’  husband  from  being 
bored  with  the  vast  amount  of  Oberlin 
gossip  to  which  he  listened!” 

k’25 — Ruby  Tillotson  was  married  No- 
vember 29  to  Herman  Brandt.  Their  ad- 
dress is  7338  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

’25 — Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gil- 
dow  (Florence  Poison)  of  Moscow,  Idaho, 
a daughter,  Elizabeth,  on  May  13.  Other 
children  in  the  family  are  Curtis  who  is 
seven  and  Genevieve,  four. 

’26 — John  vonBlum  announces  the  op- 
ening of  offices  for  the  general  practice 
of  law  at  315  Masonic  Temple  Bldg., 
Elyria,  Ohio. 

k’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  I.  Parry  have 
announced  the  marriage  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Gwendolyn  A.,  to  Mr.  Elmer  Ander- 
son on  September  4 at  Jackson,  Ohio. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  are  living  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

ex’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  L.  Alsdorf 
(Florence  VanAlstine)  of  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y.,  announce  the  birth  of  their  son, 
Noel  Floyd,  on  October  30. 

k’27 — Vivian  E.  Angle  and  Albert  H. 
Mine  were  married  in  Warren,  Pa.,  June 
30.  The  couple  are  at  home  at  608 
Ridgewood  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

’27 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Som- 
merfield  (Mary  Elizabeth  Beebe)  are 
the  parents  of  Sarah  Louise,  born  July 
25.  The  Sommerfields  are  living  at  2299 
Grandview  Avenue,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio. 

c’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Philip  Ellen- 
berger  (Ella  Pope)  have  a son,  Eugene 
Richard,  born  May  16.  They  are  now 
living  at  143 15  Milverton  Road,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio. 

ex’27 — A daughter,  Margaret  Ann,  was 
born  on  December  1 to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  W.  McCormick  (Dorothy  Dud- 
ley) of  Emmett,  Idaho.  Dorothy  is  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stowell  B. 
Dudley  (Mary  I.  Pinneo),  both  of  the 
Class  of  1893. 

’27,  ’27— A second  son,  William  Bebb 
Jones,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Jones  (Dorothy  Landis)  of  Sao  Paulos, 
Brazil,  on  September  17. 
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’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Lies,  3386 
Ingleside  Road,  Shaker  Heights,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a daughter,  Judith 
Eleanor,  on  September  22. 

’28 — Harold  Jones  has  secured  a posi- 
tion as  instructor  in  the  biological  depart- 
ment at  Mount  Berry  College  in  Georgia. 

ex-c’28 — Helen  Elizabeth  Chester  and 
Horace  Clinton  Croxdale  were  married 
in  Kalispell,  Montana,  September  25.  Mrs. 
Croxdale  attended  Oberlin  College  and 
later  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Washington  in  Seattle,  where  she  af- 
filiated with  Alpha  Gamma  Delta  soror- 
ity. For  the  past  three  years  she  has 
been  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  public 
schools  in  Cordova,  Alaska.  Mr.  Crox- 
dale was  graduated  from  Whitman  Col- 
lege in  Walla  Walla,  Washington.  He 
lias  been  with  the  Shell  Oil  Company,  but 
is  now  in  business  in  Walla  Walla  where 
the  couple  are  making  their  home. 

’28 — Drs.  Bruce  and  Janet  Forbes 

Palmer,  3774  West  39th  Street,  Cleveland, 
are  the  parents  of  Ann  Bartlett,  born  No- 
vember 30. 

t’28 — The  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Geneva,  Ohio,  of  which  Rev.  Rov  J. 
Striffler  is  pastor,  observed  its  125th 
anniversary  on  December  2 and  3.  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Graham,  dean  of  the  Ober- 
lin Graduate  School  of  Theology,  was 
the  preacher  at  the  Sunday  morning 
service. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  C.  Ralph  (Jane 
Richards)  and  their  six  months’  old  son, 
Robert  McMillan,  live  at  918  Judson 
Avenue,  Evanston,  111.  Mrs.  Ralph  has 
charge  of  educational  work  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Davis  Store,  Chicago. 

’28 — Dr.  Frank  Whitacre  and  Lillian 
Myers  were  married  November  21  in  the 
Thorndvke  Hilton  Memorial  Chapel  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitacre  are  living  at  5744  Harper  Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

’28 — Marguerite  Schnabel  and  William 
B.  Hildebran  were  married  September  29 
in  Christ  Chapel  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  Cleveland.  Rev.  Victor  M. 
Obenhaus  ’25  performed  the  ceremony 
and  Kathryn  Hildebran  ’25,  sister  of  the 
groom,  was  the  maid  of  honor.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hildebran  are  making  their  home 
at  13401  First  Avenue,  East  Cleveland. 

’28 — J.  George  Harrar  has  passed  the 
preliminary  examinations  for  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  plant  pathology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

’28,  t’34 — William  L.  Ludlow  is  study- 
ing at  Chicago  University  this  year. 

’28,  ’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  M. 
Thompson  (Priscilla  A.  Johnson)  have 
nothing  more  important  to  report  than 


knew  what  it  was  to  work  in  Oberlin, 
but,  chilluns,  I hadn’t  seen  nothin’!  I’ll 
keep  you  informed  of  my  progress  so 
that  four  years  from  now  all  you  folks 
that  need  false  teeth  will  know  where 
to  come  for  them.  All  business  strictly 
cash.  I’m  living  at  901  Exposition  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Apt.  26.  My  cooking  is 
surprisingly  good.  All  Oberlinians  wel- 
me  at  any  time.” 

’30 — Mr.  Philip  Y.  Tyau  died  in 
Shanghai,  China,  October  30,  1932,  of  ac- 
cidental poisoning. 

’30.  ’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  iVV. 
Miller  (Marian  Arnold)  are  now  living 
at  6 Veazy  Street,  Charleston,  West  Va. 
Kenneth,  who  was  formerly  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Providence  Community 
Fund,  Providence,  R.  I,,,  is  now  ..the  as- 
search  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  The  Crafts’  address  is  The  Jeffer- 
Jeff’erson  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls. 


’29 — Dr.  Margaret  E.  Tucker  has  fin- 
ished her  work  as  interne  at  the  Women 
and  Children’s  Hospital,  Chicago,  and 
has  gone  as  a medical  missionary  to  Wu- 
tingfu,  Shantung  Province,  China. 

ex’30 — The  marriage  of  Mildred  Locke, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Locke 
of  Oberlin,  to  Almon  J.  Chapin,  son  of 
Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chapin  ’04, 
took  place  November  10  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Mr.  Chapin  has  been  in  Cali- 
fornia for  several  years  and  was  form- 
erly at  Stanford  University.  He  now 
holds  a position  with  the  Standard  Ma- 
chine Co.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapin  are 
making  their  home  at  138^2  West  mth 
Place,  Los  Angeles. 

ex’30 — Sue  Manning’s  address  is  5729 
Harper  Avenue,  Chicago.  She  continues 
in  her  position  at  Carson,  Pierie,  Scott’s 
store,  department  of  uniforms,  house 
dresses,  etc. 

’30 — This  note  was  received  from  Har- 
riott (“Ottie”)  Churchill:  “If  everyone 
is  as  busy  as  I am  these  days  it’s  a won- 
der the  Alumni  Notes  ever  gets  any  let- 
ters. Believe  it  or  not,  I am  a freshman 
in  the  College  of  Dentistry  at  University 
of  Southern  California.  I thought  I 
11160  they  visited  friends  in  Denver  and 
Colorado  Springs.  While  in  Denver, 
Irene  gave  an  hour  recital  of  original 
verse  in  a little  neighborhood  church,  the 
First  Evangelical  of  Denver,  and  writes 
that  she  felt  quite  honored  afterwards  to 
be  invited  to  become  a member  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  Colorado.  She  has 
been  invited  to  read  a full  evening  of 
original  verse  before  the  Women’s  Club 
of  Washington,  111.,  next  Spring.  In  the 
meantime,  teaching  at  Washington  is 
Irene’s  prime  occupation,  though  she  di- 
rects the  junior  choir  of  the  Lutheran 


change  of  address.  They  now  live  at  Church  in  Washington  every  Sunday. 


3446  91st  Street,  Jackson  I Its.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

k’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Lip-1 
pert  (Sara  Elizabeth  Lawton)  are  at 
home  at  3236  Dellwood  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

’29 — Stewart  Cushman  spent  Christmas 
in  Shanghai  and  Foochow  with  his  fam- 
ily and  reports  “an  almost  flawless  trip, 
wonderful  weather,  interesting  people,  an 
amazing  array  of  new,  fascinating,  and 
beautiful  sights.”  Stewart  stopped  en 
route  in  Hawaii  where  he  visited  Tom 
Okino  ’29  for  a week. 

’29 — Irene  Blanche  Harris  and  her 
mother  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Colo-,1 
rado  together  last  summer.  They  studied 
at  Colorado  University,  Boulder,  for  oni 
term  (Irene’s  indulgence  was  dramatics!/; 


'29 — Mr.  and  MnT  William  F.  Wal- 
deck  (Helen  Penniman)  are  living  at  534 
High  Street,  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Waldeck  is  acting  head  of  research  at  the 
Columbia  Chemical  Division  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.  at  Barberton,  Ohio. 

ex’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klebcr  A.  Camp- 
bell (Mary  B.  Safford  ’91)  of  Hopedale, 
Mass.,  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Katharine  Safford,  to  Mr.  Jo- 
seph S.  Seville  on  November  3.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Seville  are  at  home  at  343  Bushkill 
Street,  Easton,  Pa. 

’29 — A son,  Walter  Crafts,  was  born 
November  3 to  Suzanne  Clifton  Crafts 
and  Walter  Crafts  (Yale  ’24,  M.I.T. 
’26).  Mr.  Crafts  is  research  metallurgist 
for  the  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Re- 


sistant director  of  social  service  of  the 
West  Virginia  Relief  Administration. 
George  Harwood  ’31  is  with  the  same 
Relief  Administration  as  Fund  represent- 
ative. He  is  located  at  Fairmount,  West 


Virginia^ 

30 — Tl/e  marriage  of  Margaret  Eliz- 


living 


abeth  Smith  of  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  to 
Paul  W/  Hook,  Bay  Village,  was  solem- 
nized October  6 in  the  Bay  Village  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dan 
F.  Bindley  ’82  of  Pilgrim  Church, 
Cleveland,  officiated.  Mrs.  Hook  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Paid  received  his  Master’s  degree  from 
Harvard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hook  are  liv 
0^29825  Lake  Road,  Bay  Village. 

ex’30 — Dr.  Arvin  W.  Mann  announces 
the  removal  of  his  office  on  November  1 
to  Suite  401,  Commonwealth  Building, 
corner  East  102  Street  and  Euclid  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland. 

’30 — Mrs.  Chester  B.  Fisk  (Margaret 
Palmer)  writes:  “There  is  no  sensational 
news  in  my  life  as  a minister’s  wife. 
However,  there  is  a chance  of  the  sensa- 
tional if  I am  successful  in  putting  on  a 
religious  dance  program  in  our  church! 
The  days  are  so  full  of  various  church 
responsibilities,  culinary  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  feeding  my  thin  husband 
three  times  a day  (why  didn’t  Oberlin 
have  a cooking  course?),  and  disciplin- 
ary responsibilities  in  regard  to  my  young 
energetic  son.  I feel  as  if  I should  be 
coming  back  to  Oberlin  this  year  for  my 
10th  reunion !” 


’30 — Ralph  Ormsby  is  assistant  super- 
visor of  district  projects  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Relief  Administration.  His  of- 
fice address  is  1404  East  9th  Street, 
Cleveland;  residence,  1830  East  97th 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

’30 — Marian  Ann  Plitt  is  teaching  let- 
I tering,  architecture,  costuming  and  in- 
terior decoration  this  year;  it  is  a most 
interesting  art  set-up  and  Marian  is  en- 
joying it  tremendously.  She  also  has  a 
student  teacher  from  Pennsylvania  State 
College  with  her  for  half  of  the  semester. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  several  students 
1 from  the  College  are  getting  their  prac- 
tice teaching  experience  in  the  Altoona, 
Pa.,  High  School,  this  is  the  first  year 
that  Marian  has  had  one,  and  things  are 
working  out  most  successfully.  It  takes 
her  back  to  the  days  when  she  did  her 
practice  teaching  in  French  in  Elyria. 

’30 — As  a loyal  Oberlinite,  Lawrence  C. 
Ross  has  been  valiantly  defending  our 
rather  unsuccessful  football  efforts  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  past  two  years. 
“How  about  some  ‘Conquering  Hero’ 
stuff  next  year?” 

’31 — “Here  T am,”  writes  Mary  Jacob, 
“in  an  institution.  Well,  it  isn’t  quite  so 
bad  as  it  sounds.  I'm  staying  at  the 
Iowa  Soldier’s  Orphan  Home,  2800  East- 
ern Avenue,  Davenport,  though,  and 
teaching  in  the  new  pre-school  started 
here  this  fall.  The  pre-school  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  University.  It 
is  fun  to  work  in  a new  building  — but 
we  have  our  problems,  amazing  and  va- 
ried. There  is  much  compensation,  how- 
ever, in  the  fact  that  the  children  are  so 
responsive.  We  like  it!” 

’31 — Dolores  Mineka  was  married 
August  4 to  Rev.  Lyle  A.  Weed,  a grad- 
uate of  Asbury  College  and  Seminary. 
Mr.  Weed  is  now  a pastor  at  Edmeston, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  Wyoming  Methodist  Con- 
ference. 
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*3 1— Edward  S.  Peck,  Jr.,  is  head  of 
the  newly  created  art  department  at  Hol- 
lins’ College,  Virginia. 

k’ 3 1 — Margaret  B.  Ruopp  and  Roland  O. 
Holm  were  married  in  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  on  June  23. 

>31 — Lyle  Craine  is  associated  with  the 
department  of  geography  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  for  the  current  year 
and  is  very  enthusiastic  about  his  ap- 
pointment. 

’31 — E.  Sidney  Willis  is  now  on  the 
traveling  auditors  staff  for  General  Elec- 
tric; he  made  an  audit  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  last  fall. 

’31 — “Hello,  ‘thirty-wonders’!”  writes 
Grace  Kline.  “I  still  labor  under  the 
following  titles:  head  of  English  depart- 
ment, head  of  French  department,  dra- 
matic coach  and  junior  class  adviser,  at 
Thomas  A.  Edison  High  School,  Marion, 
Ohio.  This  year  completes  the  second 
year  of  presidency  of  Marion’s  largest 
musical  organization,  the  Marion  Lecture- 
Recital  Club,  and  next  year  I’m  planning 
to  sit  down  and  actually  do  nothing! 
But  I suppose  by  that  time  some  organ- 
ization will  be  desperately  in  need  of  a 
general  ‘flunky’  and  that’s  one  thing 
I’m  good  at.  The  most  exciting  event  in 
which  I have  participated  in  the  last  six 
months  was  the  wedding  of  former  ‘Mai- 
son  Frangaise’  roommate,  Sue  Shedd  ’31 
and  George  Hemingway  ’31.” 

ex’ 3 1 — Charles  C.  Miller  is  still  in 
newspaper  work  in  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and 
“likes  it  more  and  more  each  day.” 

’31,  *33 — Lydia  Humphreys  and  David 
Strong  were  married  in  Philadelphia  De- 
cember 26.  David  is  the  son  of  Howard 
Strong  ’02  and  Alice  Carey  Strong  ’03. 
Lydia  and  David  will  be  at  home  after 
January  15  at  77  West  McMillan 
Stieet,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ex’32 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Kupfer  of 
Chagrin  Falls  have  announced  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter,  Lois  Irene,  to 
Mr.  Richard  Henry  Logsdon  of  Cleve- 
land, which  took  place  September  22  in 
the  parsonage  of  St.  Agnes  Church.  Mrs. 
Logsdon,  former  assistant  director  of  the 
Grrden  Center  of  Greater  Cleveland,  at- 
tended Oberlin  College,  is  a graduate  of 
Flora  Stone  Mather  College  and  re- 
ceived her  Master’s  degree  in  science 
from  the  Graduate  School  of  Western 
Reserve  University  last  June.  Mr.  Logs- 
don is  a graduate  of  Adelbert  College 
and  also  of  the  Library  School  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University  last  June,  and 
until  recently  has  been  associated  with 
the  University  Libraries  in  Cleveland. 
He  now  has  an  appointment  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Adams  State  Teachers  College, 
Alamosa,  Colorado.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Logs- 
don’s address  is  Casa  del  Sol,  Alamosa. 

’32 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Mather, 
Jr.  (Norma  Copley)  are  living  at  3305 
Auburn  Avenue,  Houston,  Texas,  where 
Norma  assures  her  Oberlin  friends  there 
is  a standing  dinner  invitation.  (Tele- 
phone: Wydown  9 1 1 55 ) - Mr.  Mather 
has  been  working  ashore  in  a marine  re- 
pair shop  for  about  ten  months. 

’32 — Mrs.  Lincoln  W.  Cahn  (Ruth 
Goddard)  is  still  doing  social  work  dur- 
ing the  day  and  trying  to  do  housework 
at  night.  She  seems  to  thrive  on  work, 
however,  and  it  keeps  her  busy  and  happy. 
She  writes  that  Polly  Wallace  ’31  and 
Winifred  Mead  ’30  are  in  the  same  of- 
fice. 

’32 — The  novelty  of  school  teaching  has 
not  yet  worn  off  for  Lucille  Dewar. 


Large  classes  and  lively  youngsters  sec 
to  that,  she  supposes.  Lucille  is  ever  so 
busy  but  seems  to  be  thriving  on  it.  She 
writes  that  she  really  hasn’t  done  any- 
thing exciting,  nor  is  she  contemplating 
so  doing.  Lucille  is  living  at  1107  Lib- 
erty Street,  Flint,  Mich. 

’32 — Helen  Horton  has  acquired  a new 
job — teaching  in  Beaver,  Pa.,  where  the 
soot  makes  one’s  face  eternally  dingy, 
but  where  the  work  is  interesting  and  life 
is  generally  enjoyable,  and  a fellow  Ober- 
linite,  Ruth  Morton  ’28,  helps  make  Latin 
more  live  than  dead.  Helen’s  address  is 
1311  Corporation  St.,  Beaver,  Pa. 

’32 — Jane  R.  Randle  is  in  the  training 
department  at  Abraham  and  Straus  De- 
partment Store  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; her 
permanent  address  is  71  West  12th  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  she  would  be 
haopy  to  hear  from  any  Oberlin  people 
in  the  City. 

’32,  ’33 — Paul  Schwartz  and  Glenn 
Lewis  are  senior  and  middler  respect- 
ively at  Bexley  Hall,  the  divinity  school 
of  Kenyon  College.  Paul  was  ministerial 
interne  at  Warren  State  Hospital,  War- 
ren, Pa.,  again  this  summer.  Glenn 
taught  in  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School 
at  Trinity  Cathedral,  Cleveland,  and  sup- 
plied a few  Sundays  in  Cleveland  Epis- 
copal churches. 

’32,  ’33 — Helen  May  Stone  and  Arthur 
H.  Peterson  were  married  in  the  Park 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  on  July  7.  Esther  E.  Stone,  sis- 
ter of  the  bride,  was  maid  of  honor; 
Bruce  Hamilton  ’32  of  Boston  was  best 
man.  The  Oberlin  guests  present  were 
Ellen  Birnie  ’32  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
Phyllis  Keeney  c’31  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Dolores  Mineka  ’31  of  Binghamton. 
Arthur  is  now  associated  with  the  Fred- 
erick Loeser  Co.  of  Brooklyn  and  Helen 
is  continuing  as  case  worker  with  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York  City.  The  Petersons  are  living  at 
3202  Avenue  D,  Apt.  4 D,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

’32 — Maurice  II.  VanHorn  is  at  Ohio 
State  University  on  a university  scholar- 
ship; he  is  working  for  his  Doctor’s  de- 
gree in  physical  chemistry.  Maurice’s 
new  address  is  Department  of  Chemistry, 
The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

m’32 — Julius  G.  D.  Woo,  after  serving 
for  two  years  as  a professor  at  Cheeloo 
University,  China,  went  to  Shanghai 
last  fall  where  he  is  the  dean  of  studies 
in  a government  institute  which  is  indi- 
rectly under  Dr.  II.  H.  K’ung’s  author- 
ity. Mr.  C.  H.  Fei  ’06  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  this  institute,  the  Chinese  name 
of  which  is  translated  as  the  Training 
Institute  for  Excisemen,  and  under  the 
present  direction,  it  promises  to  become 
an  important  agency  under  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  Mr.  Woo’s  address  is  408 
Rue  Ratard,  Shanghai. 

’33 — Curtis  Anderson  is  now  back  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  after  a very  pleasant 
vacation.  He  visited  Oberlin  friends  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Oberlin,  Geneva  (Ohio), 
and  Conneaut.  He  arrived  in  Schenec- 
tady to  find  that  Robert  Hawley  ex’31 
(Iowa  State  ’34)  had  come  to  live  at 
his  house  with  Charles  Klock  ’34.  Curtis 
reports  that  his  long  winter  nights  will 
be  spent  in  digging  out  the  law  of  agency, 
contracts,  bailments,  etc.,  and  the  intri- 
cacies of  corporation  accounting  in  night 
school. 


ex’33 — Harold  Bezazian  is  studying  in 
Europe  during  the  year  i934‘35  on  a 
traveling  fellowship. 

t’33 — Leslie  Martin  and  Rev.  F.  Thor- 
ley  Johnson  were  married  September  19 
at  the  Third  Congregational  Church  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  of  which  Mr.  Johnson 
is  pastor.  Mrs.  Johnson  attended  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Art  and  is  a graduate 
of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education. 
Mr.  Johnson  attended  Yale  Theological 
School  and  is  a graduate  of  Bethany  Col- 
lege and  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 

’33 — Doris  C.  Dexter  cried  a fond 
“hello”  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  the 
first  of  August,  after  six  months  of  mar- 
velous adventure  and  invaluable  exper- 
ience in  France.  She  is  now  teaching 
French  and  English  at  Damon  Hall,  a 
small  but  very  attractive  Junior  College, 
in  Newton,  Mass.  The  work  is  most  in- 
teresting and  Doris  is  happy  that  she  is — 
for  a change — only  12  miles  from  home. 

’33 — Eone  Goodenough  is  back  on  the 
job — trying  to  pound  English  into  re- 
sisting twelve-year-olds’  heads.  She  finds 
it  much  more  pleasant  to  live  in  memories 
of  college,  and  of  a summer  in  which  she 
discovered  Oberlinites  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places:  a nice  chat  with  Jane 

Eberlein  ’33  down  in  New  Jersey;  a 
chance  luncheon  meeting  with  Art  Roe 
’33  in  an  Italian  restaurant  in  New  York 
City;  tea  with  Helen  Simon  ’33  on  Riv- 
erside Drive;  a meeting  with  John  Van 
Etten  at  a tiny  dance  hall  in  the  Maine 
lake  region;  “hello”  to  Kay  McCullough 
’32  and  Dorothy  Cook  ’25  near  Hamburg, 
N.  Y. ; an  early  morning  drive  with  Al- 
berta Heiss  in  Buffalo  c’34  (after  a very 
successful  hitch-hiking  trip).  Cleveland 
brought  more  Oberlin  friends  and  Chi- 
cago more  yet.  Eone  ran  into  Cicely  M. 
Brown  ’34  while  they  were  both  waiting 
for  a street  car  on  Lake  Street,  and  into 
Edith  Bligh  ’36  walking  down  the  Mid- 
way at  the  Fair.  “Oh,  Oberlin,  where 
aren’t  thou ! I hope  I never  find  that 
place.” 

’33 — Mary  Harvey  finds  that  new 
teachers  are  properly  initiated,  but  made 
to  enjoy  life  at  the  Ashtabula  Harbor, 
Ohio,  High  School  where  she  is  teaching 
Spanish,  French  and  English.  She  spent 
the  first  two  weeks  of  school  learning  to 
pronounce  Finnish  names,  and  since  then 
her  spare  time  goes  for  practicing  them! 
Mary  is  enjoying  living  two  blocks  from 
the  lake  at  1650  West  6th  Street.  She 
invites  any  Oberlinites  who  are  passing 
by  to  drop  in. 

’33 — Jeanne  Hibbard  reports  that  one 
year  of  medicine  is  behind  her  and  she 
has  started  on  her  second  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  The  work  is  more  in- 
teresting than  ever  and  she  likes  it  im- 
mensely. Last  summer  Jeanne  was  in 
Maine  working  at  the  Biological  Labora- 
tory on  Mt.  Desert  Island  with  her  sis- 
ter. “It  was  a glorious  change  from 
eight  hours  a day  in  a medical  building.” 

’33 — Jane  Morrison  spent  last  July, 
August,  September  and  October  in  visit- 
ing art  centers  and  places  of  historic  in- 
terest in  England,  France,  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  winding  up  in  Florence  in  No- 
vember, where  she  is  spending  the  win- 
ter attending  the  University  of  Florence. 
Jane  is  continuing  her  work  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  and  reports  it  to  be  a most 
fascinating  adventure.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wager’s  residence  there  helps  to  give,  in 
no  small  way,  the  Oberlin  atmosphere. 
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’33 — Ruth  E.  Root  reports  that  a job  has 
fallen  her  way:  she  is  teaching  physical 
education  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  and  supervising  the  physical  edu- 
cation in  the  grade  schools  in  Ridgway, 
Pa.  She  is  also  coaching  dramatics. 
Although  she  is  kept  very  busy,  Ruth 
would  be  happy  to  welcome  any  Oberlin- 
ites  that  happen  around  her  way. 

’33 — Jean  R.  Boyd  is  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  Oberlin  is  a training  school  for 
FERA  visitors,  for  so  many  Oberlinites 
seem  to  be  in  the  business.  After  a sum- 
mer school  session  in  Chicago  (where  she 
saw  the  first  Oberlin  people  since  she  left 
school),  Jean  is  back  in  the  same  FERA 
office  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  supervising 
case  work.  Her  address  is  945  Drewry 
Street,  N.E.,  Atlanta. 

’33 — Elizabeth  II.  Towne  has  been  most 
busy  for  this  past  year,  for  she  did  sub- 
stitute teaching  in  various  subjects  be- 
sides music,  as  well  as  taking  work  in 
the  American  School  of  Dalcroze  Euryth- 
mics  in  New  York.  While  at  Columbia 
Summer  School  she  met  many  Oberlinites 
and  heard  that  there  were  still  more 
around.  Now  that  fall  is  here  she  is 
busier  than  ever  attending  to  the  duties 
of  supervisor  of  music  of  the  Greenburgh 
Schools.  Betty’s  address  is  Alexander 
Hamilton  Apts.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

’33,  m’34 — Robert  Smith  is  a part-time 
instructor  in  economics  at  Cornell,  and 
is  working  part-time  on  his  Doctor’s  de- 
gree at  the  same  institution.  He  reports 
that  he  is  enjoying  his  work  very  much. 
Bob’s  address  is  210  Dryden  Avenue, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

’33 — “Who  said  we’re  in  a period  of 
depression?”  inquires  Olaf  J.  Wenberg. 
“Since  that  fateful  June  day,  1933,  I’ve 
attempted  several  jobs — insurance  inves- 
tigator, deck-hand  on  a freighter,  one  of 
many  in  the  accounting  department  at 
G.  E.,  and  now,  production  and  copy 
writing  with  an  advertising  agency  in 
Cleveland — which  should  be  enough  in 
the  way  of  variety  for  a while.”  Olaf’s 
address  is  2661  East  126th  Street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

c’33 — Evelyn  M.  Beach  is  teaching 
piano,  brass  instruments  and  theory  at 
Hope  College  and  is  playing  in  the  Hol- 
land Symphony  Orchestra.  The  rest  of 
the  time  she  keeps  house,  plays  duets  and 
trios  with  some  other  starving  musicians 
and  plays  ball  with  the  dog.  Evelyn’s 
address  is  125  West  nth  Street,  Holland, 
Mich. 

c’33 — Christine  L.  Carr  is  still  doing 
concert  work  (harp,  voice  and  reading) 
and  some  private  teaching.  In  Novem- 
ber she  made  a short  concert  tour 
through  eastern  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Helen  Miner  c’34  is  her  pres- 
ent accompanist.  East  August  Christine 
gave  a program  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Lyceum  Association, 
of  which  she  is  a member.  The  Conven- 
tion was  held  at  Lakeside,  Ohio,  and 
Christine  reports  a wonderful  week. 

c’33 — Pearl  E.  Jones  is  working  in  one 
of  Evanston’s  department  stores  as  a 
switchboard  operator.  While  Pearl  is 
not  wholly  satisfied  with  her  lot,  she  is 
happy  that  she  is  doing  something  that 
offers  steady  remuneration,  at  least  for 
the  time  being.  Her  address  is  548  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

k’33 — Alma  Horton  and  Edward  James 
Cruger  (Rollins  ’33)  were  married  in 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  January  20, 


1934.  Mu  and  Mrs.  Cruger  are  living 
at  306  Simpson  Place,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

\ ’ 3 4 — Robert  Cornelius  had  charge  of 
the  Canton,  Ohio,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pageant, 
“A  Century  of  Spare  Hours,”  given  every 
night  for  a week,  October  8 to  12,  during 
a membership  campaign.  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Heald  ’07  is  the  general  secretary. 

’34 — Everard  P.  Webster  is  working 
in  the  testing  laboratories  of  Cooperative 
Distributors,  Inc.,  which  are  located  at 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

’34 — Frances  C.  Dodge  spent  a most 
interesting  summer  in  England  with  15 
other  American  girls,  mostly  from  East- 
ern colleges,  on  a house  party.  They 
lived  in  an  early  13th  century  house 
which  was  a Benedictine  monastery  450 
years  ago.  The  cloisters  still  remain  and 
various  reminders  of  forgotten  ages  — 
trees,  broken  holy  water  fonts,  parts  of 
statues,  and  an  ancient  sun  dial.  From 
her  bedroom  window  Frances  had  a view 
of  the  ruins  of  a 10th  century  castle, 
Branber  Castle.  She  spent  the  summer 
meeting  English  people  and  learning  to 
do  English  things.  They  were  near 
enough  to  London  to  go  up  often  to  “do” 
a picture  gallery,  lunch  at  Simpson's  on 
the  Strand,  a matinee,  and  tea  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens. 

Frances  is  now  studying  for  her  Mas- 
ter’s degree  in  Sacred  Music  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (address  99  Clare- 
mont Avenue,  New  York  City).  Her 
work  includes  conducting  choirs,  prepara- 
tion for  lecturing  on  the  music  of  ancient 
liturgies,  and  the  history  of  sacred  art 
and  of  sacred  music. 

’34 — Emily  West  had  an  unusually  in- 
teresting summer  with  students  from  all 
over  the  United  States  visiting  other  stu- 
dents in  Europe.  They  spent  most  of  the 
time  in  Germany  and  Italy,  but  they 
saw  revolution-torn  Vienna  just  after 
Dolfuss’  murder,  and  Paris  in  its  late 
summer  sleepiness.  Emily  is  working 
now  with  Polish  people  in  the  University 
Neighborhood  Settlement  House,  Cleve- 
land, where  she  has  four  clubs  of  females 
from  children  eight  years  old  up  to  their 
mothers. 

ex’34 — Betty  Keith  of  Kalispell,  Mon- 
tana, and  Ferdinand  Matthews  of  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  were  married  at  Evanston,  June 
8.  Mrs.  Matthews  is  a graduate  of  the 
Teachers  College  at  Chicago.  The  cou- 
ple are  making  their  home  in  Evanston. 

’34 — Marian  E.  Searle  has  been  having 
a very  happy  time  with  her  38  first 
graders  in  White  River,  South  Dakota. 
Two  of  the  six  little  Indian  children  do 
not  understand  English,  but  the  class  is 
getting  along  remarkably  well.  Marian 
is  also  enjoying  having  a winter  at  home 
with  her  parents  on  the  ranch,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years  she  spent  the 
Christmas  holidays  at  home. 

’34 — -This  note  was  received  from  Betty 
Davis:  “Since  I am  only  a few  months 
old,  I have  not  so  much  of  the  year  ’33- 
’34  to  tell — only  of  the  past  summer  and 
immediate  present.  I spent  six  weeks 
last  summer  in  the  school  of  education 
at  Muskingum  College.  This  year  I 
have  a position  on  the  faculty  of  my 
home  school,  and  am  teaching  piano  pri- 
vately. The  work  is  fascinating,  but  I 
miss  Oberlin  and  my  Oberlin  friends  very 
much.  It  is  quite  interesting  to  see  this 
school  racket  from  the  grading  side  in- 
stead of  taking  side  of  exams!  ‘Carry 
on,  alumni!’  I cheer  now  in  my  infan- 
tile wail.” 


’34 — Nothing  of  any  momentous  im- 
portance has  happened  to  Dorothy  F.  Eb- 
ersole  this  past  summer,  except  that  she 
has  become  quite  interested  in  a new  line 
pf  work:  household  economics  which  she 
is  studying  at  Simmons  College  in  Bos- 
ton. Dorothy  finds  her  work  very  in- 
teresting. “As  my  sister  is  now  a fresh- 
man at  dear  old  Alma  Mater  it  is  not 
quite  such  a break  for  me,  and  I have 
enjoyed  keeping  up  on  all  the  latest  hap- 
penings in  Oberlin.” 

’34 — Alberta  M.  Heiss  writes:  “Along 
with  every  other  graduate  of  Oberlin,  I, 
too,  have  come  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  vast  significance  the  name  of  Ober- 
lin holds.  For  me  personally  it  has  paved 
a direct  road  to  an  organ  recital  at  the 
American  Legion  Convention  held  in 
Buffalo,  a welcomed  membership  into 
A.G.O.,  and  a position  teaching  theory 
and  piano  at  Wurlitzer’s  Buffalo  School. 
But  most  of  all,  the  name  has  meant  new 
friendships,  new  connections  with  many 
interested  in  Oberlin.” 

’34>  ’34 — Robert  Hogueland  and  David 
Morris  are  attending  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  they  are 
beginning  to  believe  that  there  is  at 
least  one  place  stiffer  than  Oberlin.  They 
are  quite  amazed  at  the  long  hours  they 
have  been  putting  in,  but  the  work  is  so 
interesting  and  the  professors  so  able 
that  Robert  and  David  do  not  see  them- 
selves as  grinds  as  yet.  Friends  are  asked 
to  address  them  at  the  Lawyers  Club, 
Ann  Arbor. 

’34 — Gretchen  Floornstra  is  working  at 
the  South  Branch  of  the  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Library. 

’34 — Charles  J.  Krister  spent  two 
months  of  the  summer  working  in  the 
research  laboratories  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Ohio  (Sohio).  Since 
August  20  he  has  had  a permanent  po- 
sition as  organic  chemist  with  the  Ferro 
Enamel  Corporation  of  Cleveland.  Be- 
sides this  regular  position  he  must  find 
spare  time  to  do  consulting  work  for  a 
Toledo  cosmetic  company  and  a Cleve- 
land liquor  firm.  All  in  all  he  has  been 
pietty  busy. 

’34 — Anne  Partridge  is  not  employed, 
and  is  not  doing  graduate  work.  She  is, 
however,  taking  vocal  lessons,  learning 
to  typewrite  and  cook.  She  has  done  a 
bit  of  writing  for  the  village  newspaper 
and  some  painting  for  herself. 

’34 — Anthony  F.  Piraino  sailed  July  7 
for  Italy  and  visited  almost  all  of  the 
country’s  principal  cities.  He  had  a most 
enjoyable  stay  at  Florence  with  Dr. 
Wager.  Anthony  arrived  in  New  York 
on  the  22nd  of  August.  The  trip  was  a 
great  experience  and  it  proved  to  be 
both  enjoyable  and  interesting.  Anthony 
is  now  attending  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

’34 — Jean  C.  Showalter,  after  com- 
pleting the  summer  term  of  the  Smith 
School  for  Social  Workers,  received  an 
appointment  as  interne  in  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  at  Worcester  for  the 
current  year.  Her  work  consists  largely 
of  the  follow-up  treatment  of  discharged 
patients  within  a radius  of  about  forty 
miles  of  the  hospital.  Jean’s  address  is 
Social  Service  Department,  State  Hos- 
pital, Worcester,  Mass. 

m’35 — Rudolf  J.  Pfister  has  developed 
and  is  marketing  a book  rest. 


Merry  Christmas! 

We  wish  you  a very  happy  Holiday  Season, 
and  a happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 
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